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ROUTE 

FROM 

GRENOBLE TO AOSTA, 

BY THE 

PASS OF THE LITTLE SAINT BERNARD. 


This route presents to the trjiveller some of the most beau- 
tiful scenes of Dauphiny, of the Tareiitaise, and of Piedmont. 
Excellent carriage -roads through the vale of Gresivaudan 
conduct, on either side of the river Isere, to the great route 
of the Cenis; that on its right bank leads by Lumbin, Fort 
Barraud, and Chaparcillan on ,thc frontiers of Savoy, to the 
Cenis road, between Chambeny and ^loiitmclian : on the left 
bank the road passes througli Gonceliu and Pont ChatTa, the 
last town on the French frontiers, and falls into the route of 
the Cenis at t|ic village of Planese, where Montmelian, its old 
fort,* and the valley of the Isere, present one of the finest 
views betvTi^n Lyons and Turin. 

The vale of Gresivaudan, or plain of Grenoble, one of the 
richest in France in corn, i^iiu', and other products of the soil, 
is nowhere Surpassed in scenes of picturesque beauty. From 
the road to Lumbin the vicAvs towards the south-east are 

* It was formerly corbsi(i(3rod one the strongest fortifications in Europe : the 
treachery of the governor gave it to the possession of Henry the Foiu'th of France in 
IfiiX). Whilst he was besieging it, he narrowly escaped with his Hfe from a cannon- 
shot ; and his son, Louis the Ihirteenth, after having invested it fifteen months, was 
compelled by its gallant defeiidor, Bens dc^^vour, to raise the siege. Tlie fort was 
demolished by the French in 1703, and has hover since been restored. 
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boniulpcl l)v tlio lof’tv' rnn!z;(* of inoiintaiHS forms tlio 

nortlioni sidci of tli(^ Val liomaiiclie, and from tlie Icdt bank of 
t]i(‘ Is(‘r(^ tli(‘ o|)|)Osite mountains apjx'ar, by tlioir proximity, 
to lian*:; ovca- tlu* road beiusitli tlioin, in bold and propipitons 
masses. 

At tli(‘ npp(;r end of the valley tlic^re are some seiaies 
wliieli the travellcT should visit. Near ( 'hapareillan, the bold 
rani;’e of mountains whieh l)oumls the north-eastern side of 
tlu‘ vall(‘y, and dividers it IVom the (Jrand ( Miartreiise, ter- 
minates in Mont (Ircaiiia’, ]>ai‘t of whicdi fell in 1211), and 
pi’oduecMl an interestinu; H(‘ld for tin* resi*areh(‘s of the geoloi>;ist 
in th(> Afn/tnrs dv 

( )n (he rii^lit of tli(‘ road, aseendinu;; ])y (loncelin, iknu* 
Pont diarra, are the ruins of the chateau Ihiyard, Avherc* tin* 
<*lu‘varuM’ jH'ur ef rrjtrfu ftrd' Avas born in the y(*ai* 

1 I7h; tin* nanains are not ])ictures(pi(‘, ex(*c‘pt those of the old 
entraiHM*; but th(‘ vi<‘\vs from the ruiiuMl tca’rata' are very tine, 
|)ai’ticidaily towards Mont I^a. "Fnih', above Montmelian: in 
this direction tin* eve commands the sceiu‘ trom lN)nt (liarra 
to Fort Harraud, tin* Avindini^s of the Isere, and beyond it the* 
]dain exteiidinii; almost to ( 1iam))erry. 

At Montmelian, wluax' tlu‘ o-n^at road to the (\ans crosses 
th(‘ Is(‘r(*, th(‘ tiav(‘Ih‘r from (irenoble by Font (diari’a enti’rs 
upon (h(‘ line* of Ilannibars march into Italy. This subfc'ct of 
<le(‘|) iiKpiii’y and i;iyat interest to the historian has beiai most 
ably illustrated in “ A Disserfa/ifu/ (ui /Ac Pftssdii'r af J Ian- 
}i}hal ere/- /hr ^llp.s\ hjj a Mrnihrr of tin* Vil'ivrrAtji of Oxford A 
which otlVrs such ch'ar ainl essential i^vidiMiee as ev(*ry one 
aecjuaintcd with the various passes of tln^ Alps, and Avho is 
int(‘r(‘sted in the iiKpiirv, must consider (‘onclnsive.f It traces 
th(‘ route of Hannibal into Italy I’rom thc^ llhbne, and shows 
that, after h<‘ had asceinled the river a!id def(\‘it(Ml the Allo- 
bro<;(\s, he |)assi*d th(‘ Mont du Chat, near ChambeiTy, tluMice 

elate the first. 

t "riiere is a woik on the same siihjeet, which coineides with thf “ OissfrtatioTi,’' 
V)y M. .1. A. <le Luc, of whieh a sccotmI edition was published in 18i2.0, at (icneva. 
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marched to Moiitmeliaii, and ascended hy the riglit bank of the 
Iscrc to the passage of the Aljis by the Little Saint Bernard. 

From Montmelian to L’lTopital Conilans, tlie road, wliieli 
leads to tlie Tarentaise, ascends by the right bank of the Isere, 
through a succession of beautiful scenes, which are sometimes 
rendered more interesting by ruins of l)aronial castles. One 
of the most remarkable of these is the chateau ]\Ioilans, whose 
towers still seem to frown from their high rock on the passing 
traveller. In the early part of the sixtiaaith ciaitury this 
castle was purcliasiMl by one of tlui dukes of Savoy, and made 
the states prison of the ducliy. 

This ])art o(‘ tlu‘, route aljounds with villages, whose inha- 
bitants appear to b(‘ numeroUvS, and their industry is evinced by 
the highly cultivated state of the valley. L’llopital is situated 
on the right bank ot the river Arly, which divid(\s it from Con- 
flans, and at the base of the hill, on the sides of* which Coidlaiis 
is built. A good str(‘et and excellent inns are scarcely expc'cted 
by the English travelhu*, but these arci to be found at 1/liopitaI. 
The road up the valh^y of tlu^ Isere from (.'onflans makes a 
considerable turn from a uorth-i^ast to a south-soutli-(‘ast dina:- 
tion, and alnne this inll(‘ction the scenes are more confined, 
and the lower ranges of* mountains more riihly wooded; thi^ 
valley, through which then* is an excellent road, is pastoral 
and j*etir(*d in its cliaracter, though cluUc'aux are still seen 
jutting out, on rocks and commanding situations, from the rich 
background of forest-trees. Some grand roirky scenes ])resent 
thems(‘lves to tin* traveller before lu^ arrives at the neat village 
of Aigue Blanche: Ix^yond this place tin* vall(*y narrows to a 
ravine, by the side of which there is a well constructed road 
to Aloutiers, the chief town of the Taientaise. Aloutiers is 
situated in a little jdain nearly surrounded by mountains, and 
is celebrated for its salt-works, mines, and mineral springs. 

From Aloutiers amuh*-road leails l)y the valle> of the Doron, 
over the Col do la Vanoise, to Terniignon, on tlie great road of 
the Alont Cenis; a journey of interest, and of easy accomplish- 
ment in the height of summer. At the distance of a few miles 
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from Montiors tli(^ road passes hy the hot and mineral haths 
of Brida, or, as they are called in the old records of Savoy, 
La P(aTiiV(i:* they are noAV much resorted to by invalids. 
The temj)eratiire of’ tlie water is about J)()° of Fahrenheit, and 
it contains about 110th part of saline matter. 

On leaving Cloutiers, to pursue tlic route to the Little Saint 
B(Tnard, the Isere is still ascended, but in another direction, 
nearly parallel to the road from Montmelian to Conflans: for 
a short distance the ascent is rapid, through a ravine; then 
heaving th(' Fsin’e, the road ])asses by tlu' village of St. Marc(d, 
and enc()unt(‘rs the riv('r again at Lr Snut de la Punelle^ a 
trennaidous gorge, at Avhose base the Tsere is seen forcing its 
])assage. Tlie road is carric'd over the rocks thrc'e hundred 
feet, nearly })erp(aidicular, abov(‘. the rivei*, to enter th(‘ valley 
ofCiaitron, Avheiv, though the vine is still cultivated, and the 
valley is studded with villages, it assunu's a- comparatively 
stei’ile appearance; tlu' mountain -side', which abruptly de- 
scends to the river, is clothed with piiu's, which now prevail 
among the foliag(‘ ; and the mountains of the Little Saint 
Bernard close tin* vista. 

After passing tin* village of (k^ntron, tln^ traveller enters, 
near the middU‘ of tlu' valley, the old town of Ayni(\ formerly 
the Forum (Maudii of the Centrones ; it is rich in Homan 
inscriptions and other evidmices of (»arly importance : the road 
passes through it, and continues to Bourg St. Maurice'. 

Th(‘ j)lain in Avhich this town is situate'd extends itself 
beyond Scc'z, u[) the' valley of the Tsere, which is a Avider and 
more obvious route to a passage' liy the' Alps than that whiedi 
leaels by the* valleyv e)f the' He*e'his, as it presents the e*e)urse of 
the' large*!’ stivam; and the* traveller is not at first ])re*])ared few 
the true* re)ae1, by tlie Hee*lus, te) the* Little* Saint Bernarel, l)e'cause 
this turns e)ff to the loft fi*enn Scez by a late'ral A^alle'y, thremgh 
whicli it (le)ws inte) the Isewe. Feu-nie'rly a path le*e] by the right 
bank e>f the* He*e*lus; luit an ill-])aAeel anel we)rse'-pre\ser\ eeT road 

Tlifiv is (in (icTouiit of batlis in TJJlkc^A’ell^s iiitcTcsting Triivols in the 

TaiviitaiHo. 
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now coiulucts, on tlio other side, by Notre Dame des Neiges and 
Villars, to the Roche Bfanrhe at tlie foot of which the river 
is crosstMl by a good bridge, and the road windvS up the moun- 
tain, by a tolerable mule-path, to Saint Germains, the last 
village of the Tarentaise. The Roche Blanche is a vast mass 
of gj^psum, a{)pearing to (dose the valh^y of the Kechis, which 
struggles amongst the rocks at its steep base ; its summit is 
cov(‘r('d with pines ; and, as a niilitary position, its oc(*upatioii 
secures the defence of tin' ])ass, whilst its occu]>ants might 
march from its siinnnit to tl»e Coif of the Little Saint Bernard, 
without again dc'seending, as the mass of exposed gypsum, 
whi(di gives name to tlie rock, is protruded, like a lu'adland from 
the mountain, at the upp(T (aid of the littlir plain of Villars. 

Tlui Roche Blaiudie is a remarkalile fiaiture in this jiassage, 
not only from its g('ologi(‘al charactm*, but from its historical 
connexion witli tlu' invasion of Italy hy Hannibal. The evi- 
denc(' o(* its lieing tlie White Ritck mentioiuMl liy IVilybius, 
wliere Hannibal took up his position to didend his army from 
the assaults of tlu^ Centrones, during its ascaait of the valley, 
will he (bund in the “ 1 )iss(a*tation already iiKaitioned. 

Wliile the author of these Illustrations was sk(‘tching the 
Roclie Blanche, a respectabh'-looking farmiT on horsidiack, 
who Avas passing, rested for a moment, and said, “ ddiat, sir, 
is tlu* Roche Blanchi* ; formerly a great general called Ilaii- 
nihal [)ass(‘d this way with his army, and (‘ought a batth' her(^” 
Tradition is good collat(a*al (‘vidence, though of litth' value 
alone. On manv ot!u‘r pass(‘s o(* the Alps the* name of Han- 
nibal has l)(‘en I(d‘t hy im(uin*rs into this intiTi'sting snliject, 
and become familiar to the pixasantry. Th(‘ Viso, th(‘ C( iiis, the 
Gcne\r(‘, and the Grand Saint Bernard, have their traditions; 
and even on the snoAVS and gla(‘i(*rs of the Cervin. tin' author 
Avas told hy his guide that th(‘ fort o(‘ St. Theodnle, situate on 
that mountain, was built by Hannibal in his jiassagi' tlieri^ ; and 
talk(‘d of TUi -fAre and Puijihe as authority for his assm'tions. 


* the second. 


I Tljo (V)l is the highest 1r;ivers;ihlo ])art of a inonntain. 
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The traditions, lio\vev(‘r, of the j)assagc of Hannibal by the 
Little Saint IJernard assume a liiglier character ; they are not 
confined to (he pass of the mountain, but may be traced oil 
this route from tlui Rlione to Turin. Tlie old Iloinan road 
over tlie Graian Alj)s passed to the riglit of tlie lloclie Rlanche; 
at j)iT\siait, a modern jiatli on the other side, tlir()Ui>;h Saint 
Germains, conducts l)y an easy as(*ent aliove the village to the 
Hospice and j)laiu of the Col:'*' the heavy snows which fall 
hej*e in winter have induced the jirecantion of i-aising jioles at 
certain distances to guide the travelhu*; sometimes tliese posts 
have cross-pieces nailed on at the top, rather to assist the 
traveller's course hy their direction than from any religious 
motive*. It would c*m]doy about thr(*e liours to walk from 
the* Roche Rlanche to the Hosjiice on the summit of this jiass. 
jVbout Jialf-way up, the view, on looking back, is striking: the 
valley of (k‘ntron, the reiael winding down the mountain to 
Saint (Jermains, the siele of the Roche* Rlanche hanging e)ver 
the* Reclus, anel the beautif ul forms ejf the ^lemnt Iseran, e*om- 
bine to fe)rm a fine Alpine se*e*ne,f 

The llosp ice e)n the summit is ein the brink e)f the elese*e*nt 
to the* Tare*ntaise : bread, butter, anel e heese, se)me‘lime*s ine*at, 
and always wine, may be had there. In 1S2 1 it was oeea 4 )ied 
by a man and his wile, with a family ejf hardy chihlren. He is 
stationed there by the Sardinian governme‘nt, and re‘inains all 
the year: he* is eliivcted to assist and relie‘ve the poor traveller 
gratis; hut those who can afforel te) pay, discharge* the e*xj)e‘nses 
which the y iiuair as the*y woulel at an inn. It was formerly 
helel by some* monks fremi the Gre‘at Saint Be*rnard, whose 
ce*lls anel little* chape*l are* now in ruins ; the*se have* been le‘ft 
se) sine*e* the year 171)1, whe*n, eluring the wars of Italy, l'iane!e 
])oured he‘r re*]mblican soldiery thremgh the detil(\s of the* Alps. 
The summit of the Little* Saint Rernarel was then the site e)f 
some military ope‘rations, not surj)asse*el by any dee*ds of daring 
in the)se^ regions ; l)ut though they want the^ myste*ry anel 


* Kill! vigiiult,)!. 


t 1’l.ito tin; UiirJ. 
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iiingiiitiule wliieli tlic mists of time tlirow over distant events, 
the lieroisin displaye<l in the eoiujuest of tliis pass is not for- 
g()tt(*n in the annals of France. On the 2 ii\\ of April, 171)4, 
a division under (Jeneral A. Dnmas, armed only with swords 
and mnskets, and at this most dinicnlt and dangerous st^ason, 
attacked the stations of the Aiistria-SaiMlinians on these moun- 
tains. Aft(M* having for two days struggled through the a(*- 
cumiilat(‘d snows, and crosstal pr(‘cii)ices, to contiaid with 
indestructible ramjiarts, bristled with arlilhay, and defimded 
hy supe]*ior numl)ers, they forced a tri})le redoubt on Mont 
Valaisan, carried a position of l!2t)0 nuai on the lielvedia*, and 
com])ell(Ml the guardians of tlu‘ ])ass to (hdcaid tluansidves 
at tlu‘ Hospice, which was laid in ruins; for against this ])osi- 
tion tli(^ (*annon of the com(ui‘red n‘doubts wcaa^ turned, and 
tin* kh’(Mi(*li soon drov(‘ their emanies iVom this disastrous ])ost, 
to tak(‘ i’etiig(‘ in the valhys of Piedmont. 

jdain on the summit, (Voni the llos])i(*c‘ to the com- 
ni(‘n<‘ein(‘ni of* tlu' descent to La Tuill(% is above two miles 
long and about a niil(‘ in width ; here Ilaimihal (ai(*am])ed liis 
army two days, to r(‘lresli his soldi(*rs and Avait for straggha’s. 
ddiis plact‘ has a very conviaiient (‘xttait lor the ttanporary n^st 
of "Jo, 000 men, to which number tlu‘ army ol* llannil)al was 
now lu'arly redmaal. Ili‘ had [)assed the Phbiu' with 10,000; 
and Polybius states, that, on entiaang the ])lains ol* Italy, tliev 
wcvr reduced to little more than half that numhia*. 4'lu‘ lake 
of Abaaiai, or of the Little Saint IJernard, is th(‘ soni’<'(‘ of the 
Doira P>alt(‘a, and does not occupy any ])art of the plain, but 
is situated far l)elow it, at its nortIua;n icxtnanity, at tin* i)as(‘ 
of the mountains which form the north-west lioundary of tlu'. 
Col ; its surface is not ecjual to oii(*-hnndredth })ait ol* the 
(Lxtcait of th(‘ plain. 

About twelve hundred yards north-east of the Hospicii 
stands a, Ivrokeii column, tin' remains of a tem|)le, which bi^ars 
the nanu‘ of the Cologne dc it is nearly twenty feet 


I’liilti tlio foiirtli. 
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high, and three feet in diameter. It is of the variety of marble 
called Cipolino^ which abounds in tlie upper part of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, the Cramont. The column has been sur- 
mounted by a small iron cross, placed there eitlier as an object 
of worship, or to preserve this relic of a temple, of which the 
plan may with some difficulty be traced. Farther to the north- 
cast, and about three hundred yards from the column, is a 
large circle of stones, tlirough the midst of which the road 
across the mountain passes; this circle is generally called, at 
least by the people of the Tarentaisc side of the mountain, the 
Cirque (V A nnibal ; and the tradition is, that Ilaiinibal held a 
council of war on that spot. The muleteers who pass this 
road, tlie people of the Hospice, tlie guides, and tJie neigh- 
bouring peasantry, know it only by tliat name. It is formed 
on the highest ground of the plain, and is composed of stones 
of the varieties found there, principally compact gneiss and 
clay slate, in irregular masses, varying in weight Irom three 
hundred to six hundred })ounds; they arc about ten fec^t apart, 
and the circle measures nearly two hundred and fifty yards 
round. As it would have been easy for five hundred of llan- 
nibars Numidians to have formed this itircle in an hour with 
the stones which lay scattered on the plain, it is highly pro- 
bable, considering the elevation of the circle, its situation near 
the middle of the plain, and the facility with which it might 
hav(^ been formed there, that it was a spot in the camp devoled 
to the general, his council, or sojne religious observances of 
the Carthaginian army. 

From the middle to the north-eastern extremity of the 
plain, a magnificent s])ectaclo is presented by ^lont lilaiic, as 
it towers over the Cramont and rana:e of mountains south-east 
of tlie Alice Blanche. The travcdler who would enjoy one of 
the finest scenes in the Alps should ascend the Belveder, one 
of the mountains which bound the Col of the Little Saint 
Bernard. After an hour’s easy ascent from the Ilosjiice, which 
may be accomplished on a mule, an unrivalled Alpine pano- 
rama would lie before, beneath, and around him. Mont Blanc, 
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witli its grand glaciers of tlie Miage and the Breiiva, which 
appear to stream from its sides, the Great Saint liernard, the 
high summits of tlie Cervdn and Mont llosa, the immense 
glacier ol* the Iluitor extending sixteen leagues, the ^lont 
Iseran, and a thousand intermediate peaks, would he presented 
in magnilieent succession. A similar scene may be observed 
from the Valaisan, but this is more dillicult of access. The 
mountain on the north-Avest of the Hospice, the lJelle-fac(‘, is 
still more difficult to climb, and the sceiui fi*om its heiglit does 
not repay the trouble of attaining it, as tlu^ finest obje(*t, Mont 
Blanc, is concealed by the intervention of tlu; mountain of the 
Bottomless laike. 

From no part of tlu? passage of the Little Saint B(*riiard 
or the siUTounding mountains can the ‘‘plains of the 1\) ■’ be 
seen, which Bolybius says Hannibal pointed out to his army 
to reanimate them alter tlu? fatigues of tlu‘ir march and asciait. 
This stuml)liiigd)lo<’k in the investigation of the passage* of 
tlui Alps by Hannibal is removed only on th(‘ (Joi di? Viso, 
Avheiu*e tlu? plains of Italy can be seen ; but the utt(‘r Avant 
of agreement AAith Bolybius in evmy other ]>ai’t, and the 
insurmountabh? dillicult ies Avhich must have been })r(\sented 
to tlu‘ Carthaginian army by the pass of tlu? A iso, previ/nt 
any oiu? acf|uainted with it from adopting tlie opinion that 
Hannibal Avent that Avay. 

It is stated, hoAvevc*r, by Bolybius, in (*a]). o 1, that Haimilial 
pointed out also tlu? situation of Bonu*. It would have' bi en 
as possible from any part ol’ the Alps to have pointed out that 
of Athens. Tlu' author of the “ I)issi*rtation ’’ thinks that 
tlu‘ direction and bearings of the plains of the l\) and Bouie 
are all that is meant : tlie whole siaitence tJius indicat(‘s, tliat 
he pointed out tlu‘ situations in Avhich those ])lac(\s lay, the 
mountain-ridges which bounded the valleys leading to tlu‘ 
plains of the Bo, and the streams flowing from the summit in 
that direction, to the ti’uth of which his guides, tlu? (Asal[)ine 
Gauls, Avho accom])anic‘d him, could bear tevstimony. .Ml this 
might liaAe been shoAvn to the soldiers by merely going to tlu* 
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end of the little pliiiii of the camp, and observing the deep 
valley of La Tuille below them. 

Soon after leaving the Cirque d’Annibal, the ruins of a large 
building are passed, which appears to have been d(‘stroyed by 
fire, probably during the Avar of 1794. A little beyond, the 
plain terniinates, and the scene opens in the valley of La 
Tuill(‘, to which a rngged path descends as fiir as Pont Serraut. 
Belore any road was made, the difficulties and dangers of this 
precipitous route must have been very great : here occurred 
the heavy losses which Ilaiinibal sustained in the descent of 
his army. At Pont Servant these must have been particularly 
fatal ; for the river Avhicli Hows from the lake of the Little 
Saint Bernard, rushes across the path through a frightful 
gorge, and falls on the I’iglit into the valley which leads to 
La Tuille, This gorge is about two hundred feet deep, yet 
so narrow that it is crossed by a wooden bi'idge twenty-three 
paces in length, of which twelve only are actually cliNvr of 
tlu‘ rocks at the top. In descending to La Tuille, this gulf 
cannot b(^ seen until within one hundred feet of the luink, as 
it presents no oth(*r a])pearance than that of a lifiir-htfir in an 
English pleasure-ground: it is easy to imagine how destructive 
such a place' must have been to an army descending. 

Tliree' (pnu't(*rs of an hour* from Pont Serraiit the traveller 
reachi's T.a Tuille. A little below this village tlu're is a spot 
of mu(*h impen’tanco In ('stablishing the; fact of llannibars 
passage by this route. The Loire, joined by a torrent which 
descends from the vast glaciers of the Mont Ituitor, forces its 
way through a deeq) ravine about a cpiarter of a mile l)elow 
T..a Tuilh*: before arriving at this defile the riv(*r is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and a safe road winds up and round the 
corner of a lime rock, out of which the present road has been 
cut : this was made, about fifty years since, to avoid the 
dangers of the old road, which passed on the other side of 
the torrent, and wliich was almost annually destroyed by the 


* ii.ro irsiiully rockunod by time in the Alps. 
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avalanclies Avlii(*li fell into this gulf from the south-eastern 
base of the Crarnout.* Tt soiuetimes happens, that the snow 
acenmulates in this ravine in so great a ([iiantity, that it re- 
mains nnmeltiMl (hiring the yc'ar; and it is stated by Polyl)Ins, 
cap. 55, that this nnnsnal eirmiinstanee o(;enrred in tln^ sc^ason 
of Hannibars passage, and that it oecasioiu'd a day’s (hday and 
great loss to his army, from the men and beasts of burden 
falling over this mass of snow, or sinking through it.f TUq 
distance! of this gorge from the eneampiiuait on the summit, 
and extent of site liable to th(‘se avalanclavs and accnmnlations 
of snow, agree exactly with tin’! account of IMlyliins. The 
author of this work, who had not on a former visit to the 
Little Saint Bernard, in 1821, seen any snoAV in this ravin(% 
found a large* mass there at tin* end of August 1S2(). 

The road from this ravine eontinm^s high al)ov(* the torrc‘nt, 
until it descends rapidly by a and crosses the river 

lu'ar La Balmo. Ihdow this plain* the vall(‘y widens a litth* ; 
but near the descent to tin* baths of St. Didier the str(*am 
sinks into a deep abyss, and forc(*s its way, almost in darkness, 
through a tr('m(*ndons rift in the monnlain, wh(*nce it i*s(‘a])es 
into the \'al (VAosta. The road on the* led bank leaves the 
river so far beneath, that its vstrnggles are only heanL F(‘ai*tiil 
accidents have liapj)ened lierc*, thongli the* road is good and 
there is no a|)pearance of dang(‘r : several crosses, tin* (*hroni- 
(*les ol'd(*ath, are near, to solicit pray(*rs foi* tin* re])ose ot* tin* 
souls of the unfortunate, whose hnmbh* memorials aiv (In‘ii’ 
initials, and the dates of tin* acc'idents, ])re(*ed(‘d by I* 1, or, as 
it is sometlnn?s carved on tin* (*ross, Prr'if id. 

Few scenes in tin* Alps are mon* magnilic(‘nt than the rangi* 
of M(mt nianc, s(*(*n from this d(*scent to Fn* St. Didim*; ))nt 


* Title vi^nietti'. 

t It is iin[)orUmt to notice the statement of Polvhius, tliat hoast^ol’ l)ur»len 

also, when tliey I'luU-avourcd fn from tlicir fall, ]»rok(' tliroiiijjli Ihe -tn-facc of tin.* 
.'^rlo\v, and remained there with their loads, a.s it were wr<l:.;e<l in.’’ Tins t'oiild only 
have happened in a situation wluav, as in this ra\iiif, (lu? waLei- lia«l siih Ha lted the 
siu)w as it passed Ixaieath ; f<»r as the feet found no -aippoit, the heasts e^uld not 
e x t I’i cate them st d v es. 
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tlie finest under Avhicli the author ever saw it was by 

moonliglit. Nothing can he imagined more hc^autiful than 
tlie “ Monarcli of Mountains,” and liis vast attendant masses, 
seen under lier illumination : the snow, in shadow, was so 
near tlu' colour of the sky, that its form could not be distin- 
guished; whilst the part Avhich was lit by the moon Avas sharply 
seen against the dark sky, of an indescribal)ly pale Avhitcmess, 
apparently suspcaided in air; for beloAV the snoAV, th(* mountains 
could not be ])erceived in the liaze and darkness. 

There are warm s]n-ings at IVe St. Didier; the baths are 
fre(|U(Mited 1)y the Piedniontese during the season: thcj visitors 
are neither so numerous nor so respectable as those Avho 
establish tluMnselves for th(‘ summer at the mineral sj)i’ings of 
Courmaymir, a toAvn about a blague distant, at the head of the 
Xi\\ (rAosta. From the baths, Alont Plane and the range of 
the Alps which closes the head of the Val (VAosta form one 
of the finest sccaies illustrative of this pass.* The river which 
dt'seends from the Little Saint Bernard gushi>s from the deej) 
ravine at the base of the Alont des Bains, and soon after falls 
into the gi’cat mass of Avater, which, llowing from its source^ in 
th(‘ de Combal, and having colh'ctcMl tributi* IVoin all the 
eastern glaci(‘rs of Alont Blanc, ])ursu(‘s its Avay through th(‘ 
Val (T Aosta to join the Bo in tlu' plains of Italy. It is acconi- 
panicMl by a carriage-road through the valley, Iroiii Lourmayenr 
to Ivr(*a in the plain. 

.V good road fi’om Brc St. Didica* joins that of the* Val (VAosta, 
after crossing tlu; Doire by an excellent bridge. Thence a 
rapid desccait for a l(‘aguc conducts the traveller through the 
town of Moigc*s, and an hour lower in tin? Aailley, to tin* town 
of La Salle. l"his part of* tin* valley abounds with fine scenes, 
and the picturescpie is greatly aidtal by the grand and massive 
forms of the clu'stnnt-trees, wlu^ther seen as proximate obji‘cts, 
or in distant for(‘sls on the sid<‘S of the mountains. 

Below La Salle the valley closes into a deep defile, and the 


Plate the liltli. 
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road (Mit out of the rock is carried Idgli on tlie right liaiik by 
Fort lioc, a. pla(;e adiiiiral)ly adapted for the defence of the 
passage : dei‘p <*ha.sins are left covercMl only by platforms, which 
may b(‘ readily rmiioved, and the road thus nmdered impass- 
nbh‘ : at ])resent, strong railings or walls defend the traveller 
from tlie danger of falling over tlie precipices into the gulf 
below. The scenes in this part of the valli^y are very wild and 
grand, particularly on looking up the deej) ravine to where 
INfont Blanc closes the scene with a niagiiihcent l)ack-gronn<l.* 

From Fort I\oc the roa<l rapidly descends to Tvrogne, be- 
yond which the A’alley Avidens ; tbe road continues through it 
to \'ill(Mienve, and at a distance of about twenty miles from 
Pre Saint Didier the tra Atelier enters the: city of Aosta. 

It will apj)(‘ar extraordinary to any pcTson travcdling by 
this rout(N ])articularly if he be acquaintcal Avith tlu^ great roads 
made by Napoleon over the Simplon and Ceiiis, that this })ass 
should have been allowed to nanain a Jiiule-road fi*om Bourg 
Saint Mani'ice to Piv Saint Didier. Tlie Col of th(‘ Littli* Saint 
Bernard is not much higlua* than that of either of the great 
pass(‘s nuaitioned, Avhilst the faciliti('s ollej'cd by this route to 
the engine(‘r and the traA(‘ller ar(^ consiiha’ably gnaitia’ than 
thos(‘ found on eitlua* ot* Buonaparte’s roads into Italy. It is 
said that Na])oleon had dircM’tial surv(‘ys of tlui Little Saint 
Bernard to lie made, Avith the intention of constriu'ting a great 
road across it. In tlu‘ time of the Bomans it was made a 
carriago-road by Augustus; and though fi‘W vestiges oftlic* old 
road remain, a (d. the eas(‘ Avith whi(*h it might be reconsti-neted 
may b(‘ interred from the facts, that a (*olnmn oftiOOO Austrians 
(grossed it with ten piecevs of cannon in 1815, and tJu^ author 
o(*tliis work in 1824 liad a light cahriohd taken ovia* itAvithout 
dismounting. f 

It is said to be the policy of the gaivernment of Sardinia to 
neghM't all roads Avdiich do not, after crossing the Aljis, neces- 

* I’iatL* Uio sixth. 

t S^iussmv. says, spoakiiii^ of tho i^ittlo Saiut Tk*rnai<l, Co Alps rsi 

iiii (h‘s plus fiicilo quo ju cuiuiuiso.’* 
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sarily lead to Turin. The ohjection does not apply to this, 
which conducts directly to the capital by the Val d’ Aosta; 
and as both sides of the Little Saint Bernard are witliin tlie 
territory governed by Sardinia, the subjects of this state, in 
tlie event of the pass being opened by a good road, would be 
the people chiefly benefited: there are already excellent roads 
from Chamberry to St. ^Maurice, and from Counnayeur to Turin. 
A diligence goes regularly from Chamberry to Moiitiers, and 
every variety of carriage may be found in the Val d’Aosta. 

The summit of this mountain and its approaches are free 
from all dangers of avalanches ; and the unrivalled beauties of 
the valleys of the Isere and Aosta would induce many tra- 
vellers to enter Italy by this I'oute, which is as short as any 
other, if there were a carriage-road across the mountain. But 
in whatever state the road may remain, the beauty and the 
interest of the pass, particularly considered as the route of 
Hannibal, will induce many to examine it, and the examination 
cannot fail to be highly interesting. Besides the concurr(‘nce 
with the ancient itineraries, other evidcaice of the agreem(‘nt 
of this route with the account of Polybius (the only early 
author upon this subject that can l)e trusted), will found 
during its course, and traditions in aid of th(\se extend along 
the whole line of march. 

In a work like this, intended to be descri])tlvc rather than 
historical, it is impossible, from the limit proj)osed to th(‘ text, 
to enter into a defence of the opinion which the author 1‘eels 
himself entitled to hold, that the passage of Hannibal was by 
the Little Saint Bernard. He has read ev(‘ry woi’k upon tlie 
subject to which he could get access, and traversed tin? Aljis 
by twenty -four different passes Into Italy: these passes include 
every route by which the various theorists have led the Car- 
thaginian army, and all by which it was jiossible for that army 
to have crossed the Alps; and these researches and examina- 
tions have induced the conviction, that the Pass of the Little 
Saint Bernard alone is that by which, according to the account 
of Polybius, Hannibal led his army into Italy. 



ROUTE 


FllOM 

LUCERNE TO DOMO D’OSSOLA, 

BY 

THE GRIMSEL AND THE CRIES. 


The Pass of the Griiiisel is much fretpicntcd in the height of 
vSummer : the tine scenery of the Oherhasli ami tlu; upper 
valley of the Aar, and the dii'cct communication of these hy 
the Orhusel with the IJaut-Yalais and the glaciers of the 
Rhone, offer iiidncenieuts to the traveller to make this pass- 
age of the Alps, and will repay tlu! fatigue of the excursion. 

From the llaut-Yalais a })ath ascends hy tin* glaciers of 
the Rhone, to the pass of the Furca, which h'ads into Italy 
hy the Mount Saint Gothard; another routi* desccauls through 
the Yalais to Rrigg, where the gn'at route of the Simplon 
offers its facilities to those' who would enter Italy hy Dome 
d’OssoIa. The passage of the dries, however, though a less 
known, is a more direct route; to Doino d’Ossola, from ( )l»er- 
gestelen, a village in the I Taut- Yalais; and it can he as easily 
accomplished on mules as the passage of the ( Iriinsel, whilst 
the scenes of wildness and gramhair presente'd in the route of 
the dries are nowhere exceeded in tlie Alps. 

There are few events of historical impoi-tance associated 
with this mountain route; and it ought, perhaps, to have 
given place to some pass of more extensive communication ; 

NO. VIII. 
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but tlie ]>icturo.s<(uo scoiiery presented in its course, and the 
interest felt in the suliject by those who have crossed the 
GriniscI, have induced the author, in this pjw’t’of his work, 
to ilhistrato the routt? from Lucerne to Donio d’Ossola, by the 
Bruniii;, the (Irimsel and the (Iries. 

A short and good road leads from Lucerne to Winkel, 
where boats may be takcJi to Alpnach, across that part of the 
beautiful lake of the Lour Cantons which bears the name of the 
Lake of Aljniach, and into which the celebrated slide, so well 
described by Professor Playfair, fornu'rly desceudetl, by wbieb 
Hr-tr(>es Avere discharged frojn the high forests of Mount Pilate 
into the lake at its base, Avith a rapidity and force AA'bicb left 
the observ'er ofiiially astonished at the fact and the con- 
trivance. The slide has noAV fallen into decay. The last use 
Avbic.b Avas made of this extraordinary a])])ai‘atus Avas for the 
descent of the timber employed in l)nibling the new ebureb 
and spire, the finest modeiai ecclesiastical sti-ucture in Switzer- 
land, Avbicb AA'as ('reeled a, few years since at Alpnach.* 

* peace of ISIT) rlcstroycd the value and iinportaiu'c of this slide to its pro- 
jectors, as the facility of obtaining tlinhcr in Holland from other countries after that 
ju-riod <lcfcatc<l the object for wliicli the slhlc was tuveted, tlic sujtply of the Dutch 
•irscnals, and the demand for its employment failed to support even its t'xjtcn.scs. It 
was Hnislted in '^J'he tMigineer who conceived and completed the bold project 

of bringing down, from an elevation of 2oOO feet, the enormous hrs which clothial the 
.sides of AFount I’iJate, wns AI. Rupp, of Wurtemberg. He formed a j<jint-stork com- 
pany of ])roprietors, who, with finals not e.vceeding .£g()(M) of which were 

l;iid out in tin; puivha.'^e of the forest, con.structed a wooden trough, nearly eight 
miles and a half in length ; the materials wuth which it was built, it is true, were of 
small value, ami at hand in the fore.st tlimugh which, nearly the whole wtiy, the line 
was carried. The internal width of the .slide wa.s generally about live up six ft ‘ct at 
the l,op, and from three t,o four feet in dejdh, and it was foirnod of three trees, 
squared, and laid at the hoi torn, that in the centric being hollowed to recc'ive streams 
of water, which in m;iny ])laces were ju'ojA’cteAl into the trougli ; other tree's wei’e 
then .so laid parallel to these, that the internal form wa.s rouuded, and of siilhciont 
ca[)aeity for* tlie hugest trees to lie in or to move along fret'ly. This extraurdinary 
trough required 30,000 trees for its eoii.struetion. It was generally sup|)0rte<l upon 
cro.ss timbers ; tho.se were again supported l>y uprights fixed in the grouml at various 
heiglits, depending upon llu* variation of the surface upon vvdiieh they rested: it 
crossed three great ravine.s,— -the depth of one of the.se, wlu're the slitlo wtis carried 
round the face of tin; rock, was 157 feet below it, — jiml in two places it was passed 
uiidtT ground. The tleclivity of this slide greatly varied : for about 500 feet from its 
corninencemciit, its inclination was 22"* 30', thou it became less steep, and in some of 
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From the vilhTy'e of Alpiiacli tlie road aseeiids to Sariioii, 
a neat Swiss town, situated at tlui northern extremity of a 
little lake wliieli l)ears its name, and eontimu‘s around tlie 
eastern shore to the asecmt of the Kaisersiuhl, up Avhieli the 
road winds to attain the lake of Lungern. At the village of 
Jjuiigeru tlie route ceases to l)e [)ra(*tieal)le for vhars : a mule- 
road l(‘ads tc tlie summit of the llrunig, or it may lie attained 
by a foot-path, which is shorter, and lies through sceiujs that 
are Ix'autifiil troni th(*ir retired and sylvan character, and in 
which the traveller s(‘es notliing to remind him of his [iroximity 
to the Alj)s. 

On the col of the Urunig, which divides the canton of 
Unterwalden Irom that ol‘ IJerne, there is a toll-house and a 
static)!! of gcy/.v dV//‘mc.v ; here the road separates; one hranch 


its (’ii'C'uitoiis turns iilniost luuizniital : ilin average of its deelivity was not more 
than one foot in 17’(IS ; yet lives of I(K) feet in l('iigHi, placed root end forcJinost into 
Uie trough at tln^ to]>. wiav <li, sell urged in six minutes into the lake, passing an 
ol)sei“ver with the “noise of tliunder and tlie rapidity of lightning.” Tlie tives 
brought down to the lake were foianed into rafts, which wero lloaled down the I'apid 
stri'ain of the Reiiss, tlienee into ilie Aar, an<l Iw the |{hine t<> Holland ; an<l witliin 
a month of tlu'ir liaving h-ft Hk' Ibrests «.»f Mount I'ilate, Ihey travi'rsetl atlatusand 
miles lo the (h'rinaii Ocean. Napoleon had eonlraeletl for all the, tiinher thus 
brought down the Khine. 


“ We .saw,” says I’lvlessor t’layfair, “ liv(’ tret‘s come down: the [ilaee where wo 
stool I was near tin- lowei' end, alid tlie deelivity was ineonsideral»le (the bol.toin of 
tlie slide nearly resting on the suilaec', yet I he trees ])assed with astonishing 
ra])idity. The gn-atest of them was a spruce hr, a hundred feet long, fniir feet in 
diameter at thi' lowei’ end. and one focT at tlie iippr-r. 

“The givatesi trees an.’ those tliat descend with the givatest lapidify; and the 
velocity as wi-11 as the ro;ii'ing of tliis one was evidently greater than of the I’est, , 
.... Ill viewing the di’si ent of lie' Invs, my noplicu and 1 stond nuile close to the 
edge of the trough, not heing more inti'ivsted about anything than to experienci’ (he 
impression wliieh the near view of so singiilai- an olijeet mu.st make on a sjieetatoi*. 
The noise, the rapidity of the iiiotion, the- iiiiigiiitude ol’ tlie moving bod v, and the 
force with which it seemed to shake the troiigli jis it passed, were altogether very 
h nnidalile, and conveyed an idea of danger imieh greater llian the leality. Our 
guide refused to jiartake of our aimiseineiit : he nTivated lieliiiid a tree at some dis- 
tance, where ho had the eonsi.ilation to ho a.ssureil hy Mr. Rupp, that ho was no sah’r 
than we were, as a tree, wlieii it liappeiied to holt from tlie trough, would ol'ti'ti cut 
the shiudiiig trees dear over. During tin? wliole time tlu- slide lia.s existi'd. tlieiv 
have been tliivo or four fatal aceidenis, mid one instaii(?e was the eonseipieiice of 
excessive temerity. . . . In rainy weather tlio tivi’S move much laslerthaii in dry- 

AVo were assured, that when the trough was everywliero in its most perfect condition, 
the weather wet, mid the tives very Im-go, tho descent was sometimes made in a.s 
short a time as throe minutes.” 
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leading on the right to the lake of Brientz, another on the 
left to Meyringen and tlie Oberhasli. 

From the toll-lionsc, the Alps present a grand appear- 
ance as they rise over the Avooded sides of the hill which 
sweeps down to the little plain and village of Brnnigen. 
After a short descent, the A’ale of ^Icyringen presents itself to 
the vieAV of the ti’aveller, spread out heneath him, studded 
Avitli villages, pastnrag(*s, and forests, and surrounded by the 
peaks of the Grinistd and the mountains Avhich bound the Pass 
of the Scheidegg ; the Wetterhorn, and the Eiger. When 
pointed out by the guide, the traveller may perceive tlm fall 
of the Beichenhach, descending from the Scheidegg, which, 
though actually of great height, and often a large mass of 
Avater, forms, from this spot, so mere a s})eck in the mag- 
nitude; of the surrounding objects, as to create a doubt of its 
identity. 

Meyringen, the chief tOAvii in the* valley of Hash', is a ])laco 
of much resort to Alpine travellers; situated at the bases of 
the Scheidegg and the Bruuig, and at the entrance; to the 
Oberhasli, Avhieh h'ads to the Grimsel, it is, during summer, 
the point Avhenee various excursions (;ommenc(;, or Avhere 
many terminate ; and it posse'sses for these the eromforts and 
advantages of an exeellent inn. 

The fine fall of the Reiehenbaeh, on the side of the valley 
opposite to JMeyringeii, and those of the Alpnach and other 
torrents Avhieh descend into the Hash, giAX* to this neighbour- 
hood a deserved celebrity amongst the picturesque localities 
of Switzerland. 

In ascending towards the Grimsel from Meyringen, the 
head of the plain is shortly attained, and thence the road rises 
rather abruptly above a deep fissure cut by the Aar through 
the rocks which separate, like an embankment, the vale of 
Meyringen from that of Imgruiid. The A'icAV of the former 
valley is beautiful from the ascent to this enjbankment ; and 
the road lies amidst numerous beeches and other trees which 
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remind the English traveller of similar forest scenes in Eng- 
land. The little plain of Tmgrund associates with itself every 
pleasurable emotion which a pastoral life can excite — a place 
where Gesner might have dreamt his life awa}^, it seems so 
separated from the bus}^ scenes of the world. From Tmgrund 
the road rapidly ascends through forc^sts of larch and beech, and 
often overhangs at a great height the deep torrent of the ^Var; 
thence descending towards tlie river in a narrow valley, the 
traveller reaches Guttanen, the last village where there is an 
inn in the ascent to the (iriinsel. From Guttanen the diffi- 
culty of the road and the sterility of the valley increase. The 
Aar is twice (crossed before reaching ITandek, where a few 
chrilets are established amidst a:laciers and cataracts, and 
scenes the most stupendous, savage, and dreary.* At a short 
distance from the chfilets is the great fall of the Aar, wliere 
other torrents joining it at tlie head of the “hell of waters,'' 
they fall together with a horribh' fracjis into a deep gulf, which 
the traveller can overhang from some projecting rocks above, 
but the base is concealed from him by the mist in the basin 
whi(‘h recc‘ives the torrents. Deep in the ravine the Aar is 
seen to pass on, a men* line, amidst the rocks that coniine 
it: bi\yond lie the distant valley and the mountains whicli 
bound the horizon. 

The fall can be seen from below at a station where less 
S(Mise of dang(*r is excated, but the eflect of the scene is not so 
striking as from the Jiead of the cataract. 

Above ITandek the barren and savage charactc'r of the 
valley increases, and about half a league beyond the cliTdets, 
the road, rising high above the torrent of th(‘ Aar, and on 
tlie brink of a precipice, passes over the smooth, convex. 


* The Tiiomituiuoors in ilio diAlots <»f Ilaixlck fi’om the i «H)t of a vai ii f v of 

gentian the most <letestahle spirituous li<juor that ever the acejuired taste of iiian luis 
tauglit him to cmlurc. 
t Title Vignette. 
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and inclined surfaces of masses of granite of great extent ; 
these are worn smooth by avalanches which have swept away 
the barriers that, from time to time, have been raised to guard 
the traveller in this fearful part of the passage, wliich is 
j)arti(ailarly dangerous when the surface has been wet and 
has fi-(»zen : travellers generally dismount here, as a slip of 
the mule’s foot would be inevitable destruction,* and it is a 
situation in wliich a man can walk with greater security. 
The largest surface bears tlie name of the 
and is 120 paces aia’oss. From TTandek to tlie Hospice of 
the (Jrimsel, the Aar is often traversed on bridges, which 
apjiear to be ill-constructed, and in situations so dreaiy as to 
excite ideas of danger which do not in ri'ality exist, though 
the foaming torrent of the Aar as it passes beneath would 
leave any escajie from acciiUmt hopeless. There is, at a 
short distance from the worst of these, some relief from this 
idea of danger, if not from dreariness, at a little pasturage 
called Iloderichs-boden ; about a le.agiK' beyond, and over a 
road still rugged and sterile, the traveller reaches the llos- 
pi(;e of the (Irimsel, situated (iOOO feet above the level of the 
sea, where, during wh.at is considered //ir .svy/.vo//, scarcely 
a day passes without visitors; and often tliesi; are too nu- 
merous for the accommodations which h:ive been providi'd. 
The Hospice is an inn, and the man who holds it is aji- 
pointed to remain there from IMarch to Novembi'r, to assist 
poor travellers, gratis; the expense is met liy subscriptions in 
Herne, Gcmeva, and other cantons of Switzerland; the situa- 
tion of the Hospice is extremely dreary; it is surrounded by 
naked rocks, and on the brink of a little dark lake, rendered 


* The author was inloi-incd hy }iis guitk*, tliat upon one oeeasion ti person wliniii 
ho acconipanicJ chose to in .spile of renionsti'anee ; the imiNi .slipped, the guide 
seized the (Rothes of the traveller, who.se feet were foi tunately out of the stirrups, 
and saved him; but the mule fell over the preeipicc into the gulf, and wa.s de.stroyed. 
f Infernal table. 
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darker by contrast with patches and beds of snow which lie 
uninelted througli the year on its shores.* The great(\st 
elevation of the passage is, according to Saussure, 7224 
Englisli feet. It is a short liour’s walk from the Hospice? to 
the summit, and notliing can exceed the dreary prospects 
presented to the traveller tlu‘re, the bare and ro(4\y ground 
relieved only by patches of snow on the borders of a still 
small lake on the Valais side of the mountain, which bears 
a name as miserable as its aspc^ct, the Todfen and 

l)eyond tin? rocks which surround the lake, nothing is seen 
but the to})S of the mountains in the chain of the high Alps, 
bare, or clothc'd in eternal snows. 

The descent to the glaciers of the IJhonc is by a steep 
and rather difficult path. The tirst view of these glaciers 
from tijis route is, perhaps, the most striking in which they 
can be seen, because their entire mass is observed, from the 
summit to tin? base, bounded on th(‘ side by the passage? of 
the* Furca, which leads to the St. (Jothard.J The source of 
the IJhone is usually visiUal from l)elow, where the nearest 
mass intea’ceptlng the highest, leaves an impression gn^atly 
inf(‘rior to that which th(‘ vast whole j)roduces. From the 
glaciers the* road desciaids to Oberwald, at first across a 
marshy soil, tlum by a raj)id path in the' glen, below" wdiich 
the IJhone, ahuady a torrent, foams its way. 

.Mter deseamding for some time over a rudely paved path, 
and throiigli a little [)in(‘ fbi-est, near a chapel tin? traveller 
is struck In' a )>eautitnl vimv of tlie llaut-A alais, with the 


"rii(' i(1;u-’n.‘rs of tlio i?i tlio of llio Hosf>io', <los<‘rvc ;i. vi^iL from Mjo 

ti’av('lk‘r ; tlieii* v:isi oxtoiit, in t’ontioxiui) with othor.;, cxroi.Mls ln-lit'f ; l>nl Aviiluh’aum 
fiom tlm as llioso t]’(.‘mciMlous sonios aiv, Omy woro tho silos of majm.'iivros 

ami hat aos lH-t.\vc('ii tin' Aiisiri:ni,>, aiol tlic Froii<-li, during tlio oaui[>aigns of IThD, 
whore iiJiMiy pia-islird. 

t “Ou ra[>|K‘llo Todti'n-Scrfi’n^ on /<• ln<' drs s.'iy.s Saussiire, “ parco qu’oii y 

jelte les ooi ps <](' c;onx(]ui inoureut on ]>a.ssani la monlagno;” but Saussure hasu])])]iod 
Ihis naiiu' in error lo tlu* lake, on the boialers of which tin? Jh)S[)iee is l)uih, whieh js 
the : and !lic story of tlirowiiig the dead there is incorrect. 

I End Vignette. 
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villages of Oberwiild, Obergesteleii, and the mountains of the 
high range of the Alps, extending to the Simplon. Oberwald 
aftbrds no resting-place ; but accommodation and civility, very 
difft'rent from that which Saussure experienced there,* is 
now offered to the traveller at Obergesteleii, a village which 
was a great depot for clu'cse, sent from Swit7.erlaud across 
the Grimscl and the Gries into the north of Italy; but the 
foi’inatiou of tlie great roads across the Alps has lessened the 
traffic wliich ivas formerly carried on over the passes tra- 
versable only by mules. 

From Obergesteleii the traveller towards the Gries crosses 
the Ivlioiie near the village, and descends through a forest of 
larches, on the left# bank of the river, about half an hour, 
then turning through the village of Imloch, In the Kgi- 
neiithal, a valley which descends from the Gries, the path 
rises towai’ds this mountain, through a deep glen, in which 
there! Is a fine Avaterfall, and amidst vast larches, w’hose roots, 
and trunks, and brauclu's, overhang the torrent whi(;h de- 
scends from the (Jries, adding greatly to the Avildness of this 
part of the yiassage*, and giving to it a jiicturesipie character; 
but the road soon rises by a rapid ascent above the vege- 
tation of the larch, and the se'Ciie liecoines as sterile and as 
saA’age as the approach to the Grimsel above llaiidek. At 
length the valley tenuinates in the glacli'r of the Giles, 
wlilcli appears to forbid all further jirogress; yet the route to 
the Val Formazza lies directly across it. On the lel’t, and 
before arriving at the glacier, a difficult mountain-path leads 
across the Mont Luviiio to Naufanen, and by the Val Bedietto 
to Airolo, at the foot of the St. Gothard. 

The path by Avhich the summit of the Gries is attained is 
very difficult, though practicable for laden mules: after at- 
taining it, on looking back, the traveller is surprised to see, on 
the left, high above the valley of Figiiia, and even the glaciers 


* Voyages dans los Alps, &c. § 1715. 
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of the Gries, that chalets and rich mountain-pasturages, wliicli 
are speckled with cattle, are still higher ; and beyond the 
valley of Egina, which he has traversed, he sees the summits 
of the mountains of the Oberland Tlernois. A pcTfectly safe 
path leads, in twenty minutes, across the glacier of tlui 
Gries; the greatest height of the pass is 7900 feet above 
the level of the sea; bare and scathed rocks rise in terrible 
grandeur out of the glaciers to an immense height ; the 
silence of the place adds greatly to its sublimity ; and the 
appearance, to the author, of one of the largcj eagles of the 
Alps, the laimmagayer, which was whirling its flight around 
a mountain p(‘ak, increased the deep emotion (‘xcit(‘d by the 
solitude of tlu? scene. The river Toccia has its rise in the 
glaciers of the Gries, whence it Hows through the valli^ys of 
Formazza, Antigorio, and Ossola, to the Lago Maggiori^. 

After leaving the glaciers, the ])ath wdiich leads towards 
Italy b}^ the Val Formazza ra|)idly desccmds, and the traveller 
arrives siiccessivcdy at little ]>lains wliicli apjx^ar to liavc* been 
formed wluwiMnountaiii-falls had laid barri(‘rs or embankments 
across th(‘ vallev, which Avere aftiTwards filled \\\) by de])osits 
from the torrent. From one of these little ])lains to another 
th(‘ descent is rapid and sometinu‘s diflicnlt. They are, con- 
sidering their great (d(‘vation, rich in pasturage; and the cheese 
mad(' there has a great celebrity. Tlu'se plains are only in- 
halnted in summer, (^xcept the lowest, where a little cluster of 
chalets called Kehrbaclii, is sonudiines inhabited throngliout 
the year. The road still d(‘S(!ending ste(‘ply, leads to another 
plain, where trees and the vegetation of a lower region relieve 
the tedium Avhich the dreary passage of the (Jries produce's, and 
Avhere the Toccia tloAVS (|uietly through the little hainh't and 
valley e)f Auf-den’-Frut : at tlu‘ termination of tlu' ])lain, there 
is a little^ chapel and a cross on the brink of a sludf ol* rocks 
of great eU'pth anel extent, unseen and unsus]iected until the 
traveller has arrived at the edge' of the famous fall ot the 
Toccia, Avlienee a diflicnlt and zigzag path leads down on the 
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left bank of the torrent. From below, the appearance of 
the fall is very striking,* * * § though, perhaps, not very pic- 
turesque; the liver tumbles over ledges of rock in a cascade, 
extending at least a thousand feet, and presenting from every 
point of view a remarkable and beautiful scene. About an 
hour’s walk below the fall, the traveller reaches FiTictval,‘j’ 
where he can obtain refre.shment, and better accommodation 
than at Formazza, though this is a laiger place, and boasts of 
2 )ossessing an inn. 

In the descent from Fructval to Formazza, a deeji valley, 
fringed with pines, lies on the right of the i*oad, and the 
village of Formazza is observed in its little jihiin, lying amidst 
the surrounding mountains, which present a tine Alpine 
.scene.J The langu.age of the inlailiitants of tlie iijiper jiart 
of this valley is (lerinau, and below Fo^iiano, Italian ; the 
traveller sometimes sutters by the confusion which arises from 
German and Italian names being given to one ^ilace; thus 
Formazza and A1 Ponte in Itiilian, and Zumsteek and Ponnnat 
in German, are all names for the same village; its distance from 
Ohergestelen is about eight hours. Near Fopiano, the road, 
after descending through a forest of firs, crosses the torrent 
by a bi’idge, in a very wild situation : § vast blocks of granite 
fill the bed of the I'occia, amidst which the water forces 
its way, and, passing beneath the old arch, makes its de- 
scent between the rocks with a fearful noise. The scene in 
this gorge, for a sliort distance, is magnificent ; thence the 
valley widens, and the road continues, often amidst blocks of 


* Plate the Second. 

t Tlie sevor-ity of the winter at Fnictval i.s very ;^reat : tlie landlord pointed out 
to the author the height which the level snow had attained in the preceding winter 
when it I’oached to tlie roof of his Jiou.se. 

I l*late the Thinl. On the six>t whence this vit'w was taken, a hideously ear’vcd 
figure of Christ, such as abound in the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, had, after a 
fall, been replaced on the cross by some pious individual, whoso eye was not sulh- 
cieiitly correct to nail the body within reach of the arms : at a little distance it had 
the ajtpearancc of some victim to public justice. 

§ Plate the Fourth. 
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granite of such onorinoiis iiiagiiitiule, that upon one of these 
the ruins of a feudal castle remain; and upon several, forest- 
trees are growing. In one place, near a bridge wliich leads 
by a path to tlu^ left liaiik of the river, tlie road passes be- 
tween two of these great masses of granite*.* The ruins of a 
village which had been destroyed by a mountain-fall, lie near 
the road, amidst the drhrts which overwhelmed it. 

Tlie character of wildness and confusion jirodiiced by tlie 
blocks which strew the valley, between whicli tlie mule winds 
its way, scarcely prepares the traveller for the f(*arful emotion 
excited by a vast, smooth, and unbroken face of granite, which, 
rising 400 or 500 f(H*t, in one place actually overhangs the 
road. From the toj) a large tabular mass jirojects many feet, 
of which the jilane und(*r side is seen from below, threatening 
one day to fall from its pres(*nt a^iparently insecure station. 
Fines are growing on its upper surface, and the increasing 
weight of these will perhaps hasten the catastrophe. A /r/.vc 
pr(*caution, however, has been adopt'd against this jirobable 
accident: a picture of the Virgin has been fastened to the 
face of the rock below, and the ))(*asantry [lass with perf(*ct 
conhdence beiu*ath it. A little Ixyond St. Rocco, the iirst 
vin(*s announce the approach to Italy: Avalnut and ch(*stnut- 
trees attain a great size, and veg(‘lntion luxuriati*s. 

Near St. Miclud the valley widiais, and a little 1)elow 
Fremia the road crosses a riv(*r, Avhich descends from ATont 
Albrun, and falls into the Toccia : below this confluence the 
valley loses the name of Kormazza, and takes that of Aiiti- 
iTorio. N(*arlv a h*ague from the conlluence is tlu*. village of 
Crodo, where a Sanliiiinn custoin-housi* is stationed. l>et\veen 
Credo and 8t. Mar(H» the road twice crosses the Toccia, nnd tlie 
scenery is plea.sini*' and A'arions. A litth* beyond St. Afarco a 
pro.spcct of' ^reat beauty is pre.sentcd : in the distanci* Donio 
d’Ossola is seen, in the A'al d’Ossola, surrounded by the line 


'* Plate the P^ifth. 
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mountains which bound the valley; and beneath the observer 
lies a little plain watered by the Toccia, which flows through 
it.* The road towards Crevola continues on the right bank of 
the river, amidst. scenes of great richness; and at every turn 
some beautiful view is presented. Near Crevola the road from 
St. Marco falls into the great route of the Simplon, which, 
after passing the celebrated bridge of Crevola upon that route, 
leads to the town of Domo d’Ossola. 

History has scarcely mentioned the existence of such a 
pass as the Giies, and no miUtary events are recorded which 
have inflicted the curses of war upon the quiet inhabitants of 
the Val Formazza. During the demand for the services of the 
Swiss, in the wars of the 15 th century, some divisions of their 
troops passed by the Gries; and when Switzerland became 
the scene of contest between the Russians and the French, 
the latter availed themselves of this pass fol* the march of a 
portion of their troops, but no sites ai’e pointed out as stained 
by battles. Tlie travelling historian, therefore, may be dis- 
appointed in his passage of the Gries ; but the artist, and the 
lover of the wild and beautiful in nature, cannot fail to 
remember with pleasure the scenes presented to them in their 
excursion by this passage of the Alps. 


* Plate the Sixth. • 
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It is to the spirit and power of Napoleon that the world is 
indebted for the formation, among others, of those great 
routes across the Alps, the Simplon and the Cenis ; and 
his example has led other governments to the construction of 
similar roads, that are little inferior to those which are so 
celebrated. Napoleon not only overcame the difficulties 
presented by nature, in the mighty harrier of the Alps, to 
the intercourse of the different people which it divided, hut 
he achieved a still greater conquest by destroying the pre- 
judices of those nations who had opposed the making of such 
roads as would facilitate future communication. 

Before the completion of the Simplon, the only roads 
practicable across the Alps for carriages were those of the 
Brenner and the Tende — passes which are situated almost at 
the extremities of the great chain, and formed merely to open 
a more free communication between states and provinces 
subject to the same government. Now, however, national 
jealousies have been removed, and a more enlightened policy 
has extended commercial intercourse : mule-paths have been 
superseded by carriage-roads : and not only have the govern- 
ments of Austria, Sardinia, and Switzerland, carefully pre- 
served the routes in the great lines of communication which 
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were made by Napoleon, for military or commercial purposes, 
but they have made other roads on their frontiers across the 
Alps. In this liberal policy no state has displayed more 
energy than that of the Orisons. The completion of the 
route of the Bernardin, and the progress of that of the Julier, 
are honourable evidence of its enterprise and perseverance, 
in defiance of the intrigues and interruptions of the Austrian 
government. 

The authorities of the canton of the Grisons, in the 
year 1816, turned their attention to the formation of a 
road, practicable for carriages, across the mountain of the 
Bernardin. It held out the prospect of enriching their state 
by the transit of merchandise from the Mediterranean to 
Switzerland, to Germany, and by the Rhine to Holland ; and 
as their canton extended to both sides of the Alps, from the 
Rhinwald to the valley of Misocco, they possessed great 
facilities for its accomplishment.* 

The formation of tlu* new route was begun in the year 
1818, and the execution of the works was confided to M. 
Pocobelli, known as the engineer of the route from Bellinzona 
to Lugano, by the Monte Cenere. 

In tlie year 1824, the route was comph'tcd through an 
extent of twenty-four leagues. f The expense of constructing 


As the money requiml for this iindei-taking greatly exceerled the means of the 
canton, a company was formed for rai.sing it by shares, and contributions were also 
received towards the attainment of this object. The people of the canton who lived 
on the line of the projected roa<l, advanccHl (>( ),()()() Swi.ss franc-s ; and the king of Sar- 
dinia, in whom the project found a ready advocate, by a convention made in 1813 
with the government of the Gri .sons, contri bn toil 280,000 francs, which was afterwards 
extended to 3i)o,000; and fnrtlicr agreed to allow the annual transit, free of duty, of 
30,000 (luintal.s of gmin and rice fT’om Sardinia into the Grisons; he also tendered his 
good of! ices and interference, wherever tliey could be employed, in aid of the eiiterpriHC. 
The government of Sardinia justly ajipreciatcd the advantage which it would gain by 
the projected route, as the new roads through l^cdmont from Genoa to Arona, on the 
Lago Maggiore, and thence by the lake to Locarno, Oi^eiied a new source of commercial 
onterpri.se to the subjects of Sardinia. 

f From Coiro to the summit of the Bernardin, distant fifteen leagues, the road 
rises 5113 English feet ; and from the summit to Bellinzona, distant eleven leagues 
and a half, the descent is C289 feet. 
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the road, including the compensation to proprietors on its 
line, did not amount to 80,000/. sterling. Wood, and common 
lands, were granted by the government. 

Formerly the bailliage of Chiaveima was annexed to the 
Grisons, and free intercourse existed between this canton and 
the Lake of Como, by the Splugen. The transit of mer- 
chandise was lightly taxed, merely to keep the road in repair, 
and the Grisons did not feel the necessity of making tlie 
route of the Bernardin more practicable than tliat of tlie 
Splugen, which was open to them for beasts of burden : but 
when, after the expulsion of Napoleon, the Italian bailliages 
were annexed to Lombiirdy, and the power of tlie Austrian 
government extended to the summit of the Splugen, then 
the establishment of the new road became of the highest 
importance to them; for their comnun’cc was restrained by 
tolls and duties, exacted on the route of the Splugen. 

The new line of road promised important advanbiges also 
to the people of the canton of the Tessin ; and u])on the 
proposition of the Grisons to construct the route over the 
Bernardin, the government of the former canton yn'oinised a 
subsidy. In the course of their negotiations in 1817, they 
agreed to advance 200,000 francs* in aid of the undertaking, 
and to complete the little s[»ace of road from Saint Vittoi-e, 
the frontier village of the Grisons, in the Val Misocco, to 
Belliuzoua. Whilst the parties waiteil for the ratification of 
this agreement by the grand council of the Tessin, the 
Austrian government sent emissaries into the canton, who 
resorted to every means in their power to stop the pro- 
gress of the new road of the Bex’iiardiu, and to n'strain 
the assistiUicc which the people of the Tessin were dis- 
posed to give to that object. Threats and bribery were 
successful ; the ratification was refused by the sovereign 
council of the Tessin, and this government, without scruple, 
sacrificed the commercial interests of its people, by op- 
posing the mesiisure, and favouring the transit of mer- 
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cliJiiidise by the Splugeti. It not only ceased to encou- 
rage the passage by the Beruardin, but it indicted military 
punishment uj)on some of its subjects, inhabitants of the 
village of Lumino, for having assisted its accomplishment by 
labouring to make that part of the route whicdi lay through 
tlu'ir territory passable for carriages. Efforts Avere also made 
by the Austrian authorities to influence, in the same way as 
they had in the Tessin, the patriotic members of the (irison 
government, but without effect; they resisted with as much 
dignity as resolution, and in turn threatened to destroy the 
route of the Splugen on their side of the mountain, if the 
inteiTuption to the completion of the road of the Bermu’din, 
betAveen St. Xnttoi'C and Bellinzona, were any longer delayed 
through the intrigues of the Austrian emissaries. This bold 
and ind(.‘pend«“nt spirit, aided by tlu; mediation of the King 
of Sardinia, at length succeeded, and the entire route of the 
Beruardin has now been accomplished. 

The Austro-Lombard government foresaw that the esta- 
bli.shment of tin* new road of the Bernardiii Avould affect the 
commerce of the Splugen; and as early as that \A'as begun, com- 
mmiced a new road oAer the S{)lugon, to render this mountain 
also practicable for eaiTiages; but neither the new road of the 
Splugen, nor the intrigues of the emissai’ies, could detiT the 
Orisons from proceesling with the Beruardin. The Austrians 
constructed an admirable road on their side of the Splugen 
to tlu! summit, under the direction of the able engineer 
Donnegana ; and th(*y expected that the (irisons, aA'ailing 
themselves of the accomj)lishment of the Austrian road to 
their frontier, Avould at least comjdete it to the village of 
Splugen, Avhere it unites with the new route of the Beruardin; 
but, adA'antageous as it Avould be to the Orisons to have Jilso a 
carriage-road communicating Avith Lombardy, they were too 
much exhausted by the expenses of the Beruardin to uii- 
dertJike it. After some negotiation, the Orisons gave per- 
mission to the Austrians to comjflete it themseh^es ; and this 
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canton now enjoys tlie advantages of two great roads across 
the Alps.* 

It was not ill making a road over the highest ])art ol* 
tlie mountain that the eliief difliculty lay, Imt in constructing 
a safe passage along tlie sid(\s of tlie gulf of the Verlohren 
loch, and through the ravine of the llofia. This, however, 
has been accomplisluHl, and the route ol‘ the Ilernardiii is 
coinpl(‘te. It commences at ('oirc^, tlu^ capital of the Orisons. 
This city is finely situated in the valley of the Khine, on 
the Plivssour, about half a league li*om its confluence with 
th(' lihine. The apjiroach to the city, by the road from 
the canton of* St. Gall, is beautiful : it is siaui ba(*ke(l by 
the mountains which bound the jiass to the Ob(‘rhalbst(Mn ; 
and up the valley of* the Khine, tlu^ view extends to beyond 
Kins, and closes with tlu‘ mouiitaiiis in which the Khine has 
its sources. f 

There* is notbiiig remarkable b(*tween (\)ire and Kichenau. 
At this place; the onler-Khiii and the; Iliiiter-Khin unite, 
and a single arch is thrown acreiss the rive*r, 2.‘)7 Jhiglish 
fe‘et s])an, and rising in the ce*ntre* 8U feet abeive the rive‘r: 
it is e‘ove*re‘el, and built entirely ol‘ wood, anel is one; of the 
most ce*lel)rate‘d of this class of structure's now e'xisting. 
From the* garelens eif the ( 'hate*au of Kichenau, te) whicdi 
visitors at the inn have re.*ady ae*cess, the* scene of’ the con- 
fbi(*ne*(* of tin* twe) riv(‘rs is not uninte*i\*sting. After crossing 
tin* ^h)l*der-Khin by another e*o\i*ri*el liridge*, the* reiad ascends 
on the h'lt bank of the Ilinter-Kliin ; and seam after passing 
the* e)ld castle of Ketzuns, which is in a romantic situation, 

* Crisoiis so lii.L^lily lliry liuvc Im-umh 1u 

rendorllie j-asscs of llic .lulirr and tin* Maloya fravorsal.lo for (•ariia;r.-s, In a- i-o:mI 
wliicli will load fioni ( 'oiro I Inoii-li tlio ( )lM_Mliall»stcin, Uio Knoadino, and tlio Val 
l^iv.ualia.. to (’hia-vonna and tlio l.ako uf(^-.lno. Ton oarria-i-n.a.ls arc now o.aiiplofod 
across tho Alps, and otliors arc in the ooiirso of fonnat ion ; and over tlios** kan iors 
wliicli wore foi-niorly lonsidorod impassable willumt daiigor, aro now formed M.mo of 
tlm best roads in tlio world, 'flio Alps arc iincliangod ; but man, by nsiug above bis 
proj^idioos, lias risen superior to tbeir ubstructiuii.s. 

I Plate tbe First. 
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enters tlie beautiful valley of Doinlesclig. This valley is 
surrounded by lofty mountains, and speckled with the 
ruins of old castles. An excellent road, upon which a suc- 
cession of fine views is presented, extends through the valley 
to Tusis, which is situated at its vsouthern extixanlty, and close 
to tlie Verlohren loch, tlu' entrance to the Via Mala, one of 
the most striking points of the new road. The ])ath wliich 
at a very remote period, led from Tusis to the Splugen, 
lay over the mountain of the Piz Beverin, and avoiding the 
gorge of the Via IMala, descended upon Suvm’s, in the Kliin- 
wald ; and it was the only pass for muh\s prior to 1170. 
At this period, the jieople of Tusis opened a shorter com- 
munication by the village of llongcdla, Avhich, passing over 
the Mont Crapteig, between the entrance to the i]vi\\v and 
the old road by the Piz Bevc'Hn, di'scended, ))y a dilficult 
path, (>18 te(‘t into the gulf of tlu' Via Mala, Avhence^ the 
path, hollowed out on the ('astern side of the ravine', con- 
tinued through the gorge to the valley of Schams. This 
road was improved in 1738, l)y changing part of its course 
to the other side of the ravine, and building two bridges, 
Avhich Avere boldly throAvn across this learfnl ]>assage.'‘' 

*\Vh('u the establishment of a carriag('-road hy thi' P)er- 
nardin was decided upon, Pocobelli, the ('nginec'r, diii‘ctcd 
his attention particularly to the entraiu'e of* tin' \'crloIn‘en 
loch on the side of Tusis, and deteiiniiK'd to can-y lh(‘ I'oad 
through the tremendous obstacles which op])osed him there. 
It Avould not only, he considered, be shorter, but less exj)en- 
siAC, to do this, than to im])roAe tlu’! road l)y Pongella. TIu' 
suc(*ess of liis enter])rlse was complete : a av ell-madi' road is 
noAV extended across the Nolla by a iu'av bridge; thence it is 
carried round the eastern side of the raA ine; and where the 

* It would seem tlint llio iiaiiu; of ilio A"lt1»»1uvii loc h w;us foiiiicrly iij)|)liod to the 
whole lon^tli of tln^ niv ine ; hut after tin; coii^truetioii of the road in I 17c, that 
portion tlii'uugh which it ])a,ssc(l boro* thci appropriate? iianio of the Via Mala, and 
the iiu[>iussablc part only retained tlie uaiiie, wliieh it still bears. 
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j)rojoctin" .md perpendiculiir rock ovcrimng tlu; torrent in 
tlic gulf, 300 toot, a gallery lias been cat tlirongb it, 216 I’ect 
long, 11 fec't liigl), and IH feet wide. The sceiu! innnediately 
aronnd this spot is ex(!(‘eding grand; the rocks towering to 
a great height above the road, and overhanging a vast depth 
beneath it, appal, by the difficnlty of estimating either, by the 
eye, on aeconnt of their proximity. Tin; width of the gulf 
nowliere; exceeds l.'iO fl'ct. Fi-om the soiitht'rn eml of tlie 
gallery,'* the pei’pendienlar face of the Johannsenstein, snr- 
monnted by the ruins of tin* castle of lMiaalta,f the ohh'st in 
the (Irisons, rises ijbove the bed of the Ilhine 610 feet. Some 
jiines jut out of tlie rock in this gorge, and flourish where it is 
diflieult to conceive that the roots can either attach them- 
selv(>s or derive nourishment.;}; 

There are few jdaces more wild and romantic than (lie 
Via ^lala,, where a cU'ep ravine is formed by the bases of 
mountains, rising 6000, and ev(‘n 8000 fcc't above the torrent 
of till' llinter-llhin, which separates them.^ The entire length 
of till' dc'fih' is nearly four mih‘s, and it terminates at its 
soutlKTU extremity in the valley of Schams. The repose and 
security of this valley, suddenly contrasted with the \ ia .M:da, 


*** Tiilf N’i^nK'llv. 

’’riic of t1iis is s;iitl to Itt* Jrrivctl ffoin Itlm-tiis, :i chit^forUK'Tnsfiiis, 

wlio wiTf tlrivtMi fi'<.»iti Il.tlv by tlie (ijuil.s oST yours bt'foj'i* Uio. (/Iiristiaii oia. Six 
coni lil ies nf oltsciirif intcrooncd bt'tbrc tlio onnqiicsi, of lliis ooiinf.ry by tlio IJoin.iiis. 
Tn tlio .Mil (•onliii \’ i( Icll into tlio li.nids of Ibo A llornann i. Slioi'tly ultorwai'ds ii wa.s 
oldaiiiod b\ tlio (lotlis; ami in ."ito possossod by tlio Franks: it wa.s inliabitod by on(‘. 
nainod Viotoi* in (Kb). Tlio ruins of tlio olmroli <»r Saint .lolin, wliioh wa.s bnill, :it tin* 
jx'riod wlion ( Miristianity was inlro«luo(Ml into tlio ( Irisons, an' olo.so to llu* ruins ol llio 
oasllo. d’lic \ i('w from tlio sumniit over tlioxalool l_)otiilosolig is sti’ikinqly beautiful. 

I \\diilst tlio rofiil was in |)i’'Mqfs>;. tin* piiios on the wostorii siilo took lire lrt»m 
rioiiM' unknown ofinst', and buniod sti tioroely, tlial tlio lavint' was, from tlie e.xee-vivi- 
li(':it, inqia: - a,l )lo for st'voral <la\ s. T’lio .sj-atliod trunks oi many of tlio troes .' I ill mark 
tlio spot. 

^ In nianv plaot's, wlioi'o llio road is oanied ^»fUi or foet abtixe tlie ri\<r, I ho 
sides of the raxliio ;ire not .“><> foot apart. Siudi spols liax'e been i-hoseii h»i* the eon- 
struoi!<ui of br id <_:;os, xvhieh it r(*<piiros a nrm ]i('a<l to look ox'or stoadily. d'ht* st i ii jelos 
of th" torrent from that tiopth roaoli tlio ear only in murmurs; and xxheii soiai amidst 
t.lio (let']) an<l dark abys.s. its xvliito foam ap[*oars to go up tlio ravint', from t he eddy 
whioh its \ioloncc produces. 
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give to it a character of beauty which it does not inherently 
possess. iVbout a league from the Via Mala, the following 
inscription, on a bridge, close to the baths of Pignou, records 
the completion of tlie new route: — 

JAM VIA PATET 

1T08TI1UJS ET AM KUS. 

CAVETE RHA ETl! 

SIAtPLIClTAS MOmiAf 
KV LINIO 

SEItVABUNT AVITAM 
LIBEUTATEM. 

Beneath tlie inscrij)tion is the symbol of William Tell — 
an apple pierced by an arrow. Tln^ baths arc? very near to 
the village of Andeer, where the post-housi> affords excelhait 
accommodation. 

A little way above .\ndeer, the road makes a zig-zag 
ascent into the deh'le of Holla, through whicli the Hliine 
thunders amidst tlie rocks whicJi check its rapid descent, 
and falls in two magnilicent cataracts. The Kolia is (ex- 
tremely savage and dreary: rocks are strciwn in the valley, 
and the pines which they have brought down, and crushed 
in tlieir fall, increas(5 the air of dc^solatiun, whi(*h the ruins of 
the castle oi’ Biirenhnrg contribute to heighten. Many saw- 
mills are established in the Kofla for cutting into ])lanks the 
pines which are felh*d in tlie mountains of the Bhinwald, and 
in wliicli an extensive' conniKTce is carrii'd on with Milan 
by the Splugen. Close to a large', e'stahlishnieait of saw-mills, 
a slide, similar to that ot‘ Alpnach, is constructed ; hut its 
length is not above twe.> mile's; it is employed to l)i*ing down 
the tree's from tlie higlu'r forests: the time chose'ii for dis- 
charging them is during rain, when the.y glide more' easily. 

Near the termination of the defile of the Kolia, the travelh'r 
passes through a gallery cut in the rock, and e'uters the valh'y 
of the Khinwald. Soon after, the village of Splugen ope'iis 
upon him, in a, situation suiTounded by lofty mountains, and 
the distance bounded by the glaciers of the Hiiiter-Kliin. 
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Splugeii is the chief place in tlic vnlloy: its situation, at 
the foot of the pass of Mont Splugen, is important, as it is tlie 
station of agents wlio expedite merchandise to and from the 
mountain. Before this road was made passahh; for carriages 
by the vVustrians, some liundreds of liorses and nudes were kept 
li(*re for the transport of goods; and though greater Ihcilities 
are afforded by the use of wagons, as a- di‘j)6t it has not lost 
niucli of its importance. The new route of tlie Bernardin 
passes tljrougli tlie village of S])lugen, and continues up 
the valley. The road to the Splugeu abruptly leaves the 
village by a cov(Ted Imdge across the Rhine,* and ascends 
the mountain dinuTly from the rivm*. shall describe 

this route in a snbseqiumt page. The vallev of the Hbinwald 
has a grc^at elevation. The village of Splugeu is 5000 
Knglisb fe(*t aliove the levc‘1 of tlu‘ sea ; and tlie wintm-s 
theni are so long, that they hav(‘ ])roverbially nine months’ 
wint(‘r, ami tliri'c months’ cold ; yet Ha\ is gi’own tli(*r(‘, and 
peas and barley rip(*n. The bottom of tlu^ valhw is giaua'ally 
frc'c from Avood; but tin* monntain-sid(\s are richly clothed in 
forests of pini‘ and larcdi. 

From Splugeu to tlu^ villag(‘ of llinter-Kbin tbi‘ distance 
Is about two leagues. The ascent by tb(‘ Ubinwabl is gra- 
dual ; Imt at this height small diffenaices of el(‘vatioii are 
s(‘nsil)lv marked in the vegetable pi’oductions. I Iinlt*r-Rhin 
is onlv about 170 feet above tlie h‘vel of S[)lugen ; y(‘t 
barl(‘v seldom ripiais tlua’i*. A convenient inn otba's aci/om- 
modation to the travelba' Avho may lie d(‘tained by tem- 
pe-tuous Aveather at the loot of the lleriiaidin.f After 
crossing the stony bc'd of the TvhincN ovia* a new bridge, th(‘ 
road direct! V ascends by a long succession ol* zig-zag turns 
Kiul \' 

t I’lic iiuthtu’, wlio li'ft (’nire in the afternoon, inste;ul of |»ro< t*(‘ain^4 to l’n‘in:ii<lin 
to ; lcej), stayed in the lioii.se <»f the handainiiianii, al Na’iiaiieii, :i villa.;4<‘ lietwcen 
Sphigen and I lintin-hMiiii, \vheiv he was re‘eei\ed with great ( iN'ilily. and well 
aecoiL'iiioilated. Tiu' Jjaiidaininann was a rich |)n>|)riet,oi- in tlui ioic.st of the hMiin 
wa.ld. X(.)t a ineint>Lr of his large family of stni.s aiul danghteis was under six fei't 
in height: himself and his wife W'ere worthy progenitors of sneli a race ol giants. 
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up the side of the Bernardin. From Hinter-Rhin, and during 
the early part of the ascent, the great glacier is seen, at the 
head of the valley, which is the southern source of the Rhine. 
Soon after, as the traveller proceeds between the Moschel and 
the Schwarzhorn, the only object presented to him, on looking 
back, is the village of Hintcr-Rhin lying far belo'^ him, a 
mere speck in its dreary and sterile site, bounded on the 
north by the Walserberg, and the range of mountains which 
sep.arate the Savien-thal from the Rhinwald. The summit 
of the Bernardin is 7090 English feet above the level of the 
sea, and is very dreary. The little plain on the Col is 
chiefly occupied by the Lake of the Moesa,* the source of 
the river, which, descending through the Val Misocco, falls 
into the Tessin, near Bellinzona. An inn is established on 
the summit of the passage^ which must in winter be a 
wretched habitation ; but it is necessary, as a place of refuge 
in bad weather, particularly since the establishment of a regular 
diligence from Bfillinzona to Coire.f 

The descent from the summit of the passage to the village 
of Bernardin, on the southern side, is about a league, by a 
rapid succession of zigzags. A fine bridge is passed, which is 
called, ill compliment to the King of Sardinia, the bridge of 
Victor Emanuel ; tlie torrent is nearly 120 feet beneath it. 
The village of Bernardin is 5500 English feet above the level 
of the sea.J After leaving the little plain of the Bernardin, 
another succession of tournicpiets, or zigzags, bears the traveller 

* Plate the Second. 

f During the winter, the conveyance is by sledges. High poles are fixed along the 
sides of the route, to mark its direction above the snow, which, at that season, is 
generally 12 or 14 foot, sometimes 18 feet, an<l in the drifts 30 feet deep; yet this is 
considered the least dangerous of the pas.sos of the Orisons. In the month of March, 
1824, an avalanche fell on the side of the mountain towards Hintci^Rhin, swept across 
the road, and killed two of a party of travellers by diligence, who were walking up the 
mountain: one of these was the chief magistrate of Roveredo, in the Val Misocco. 

I Tlie village is remarkable for a mineral spring, which, from the facilities now 
afforded, by the new road, to its easy access, will probably be much frequented. Two 
new inns, and other accommodations for visitors, are established there : in 1826 nearly 
100 persons visited these springs. 





ROUTE 


FROM 

SPLUGEN TO THE LAKE OF COMO, 

BY 

THE PASS OF THE SPLUGEN. 


Aftek crossing the Hintcr-Klhn at the village of Splugcn, 
the road ascends directly from the river, and attains, by a 
succession of zigzags, the greatest elevation, whi(?h is G500 
English feet above the level of the sea. Unlike the col of 
the Bernardin, the summit of the Splngen is a narrow cn'st, 
whence the road rapidly descends, above* 700 feet, to the 
establishment of the Austrian donane, situated in a sheltered 
plain, which bears the appearance of having formerly l)een 
a lake. Here, also, is an inn, serving as an hospice, where a 
bell is rung, during tonrmentes^ to direct atiy traveller Avithin 
hearing to its refuge. 

At the Austro-Lomhai’d custom-house, ta crowd of ill-paid 
officials are always ready to increase their jiittance by poumang 
upon any unfortunate wight who happens to pass that Avay, A 
bribe with an Austrian douanier is always a matter of coui'se, 
and usimlly solicited. In the summer there is generally much 
bustle and business going forward at this establishment, where 
the number of travellers, and busy scenes of the custoin-honsc, 
are suflScient to destroy the air of solitude that must other- 
wise reign in a spot so Avild and sequestered, surrounded 
by mountains, which, covered with snoAV, and clothed in 
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glaciers, rise 4000 and .5000 feet above the plain. Immense 
flocks of sheep are pastured in these Alps in the summer, by 
Berg.nnasque shepherds. 

The descent on the side of Italy soon changes the cha- 
racter of the scene, where the difficulties encountered by 
the boldness and skill of the engineer become sources of 
admiration. Numerous covered ways, of strong masonry, 
are constructed, to guard against avalanches ; and the line 
of road, from some points of view, presents an extraordinary 
appearance, particularly near the Cam di Recovero of Taghate, 
whence the road is scon winding on the mountain-side in 
a long serpentine track, which appe.ars to return upon the 
observer, and is then, for some distance, lost in the valley of 
Isola; it re.appears, howev(T, and is seen again in some parts 
of its eoiu'se through the valley of St. Giacomo, and may be 
traced far in the depth and distance of Campo Dolcino.* At 
the bottom of the cliief descent, where the traveller attains 
the banks of thc^Lii'a, in the valley of St. Giacomo, the road 
turns abruptly down the valley, instead of continuing to the 
village of Isola, which is at a very short dishince. This 
village was formerly the station of the muleteers who used to 
cross the Splugen by the old and dangerous pass of the Car- 
dinclls : a road which is now entirely avoided. In the ravine 
of th(! upper valley of St. Giacomo, through Avhich the route 
passes, there is one scene of great beauty, where the torrent 
of the Pianazza,, falling into the Lira, forms a catax’act: seen 
from the ravine, its upper part intercepts the sky, from which 
it ajxpears to be continually pouring. 

The d(“file terminates in the little plain of the (^ampo 
Dolcino. This luiine must have been given to it by travellers 
who have descended from the snows and dangers of the 
Splugen: there is nothing in the scene itself deserving the 
apjxcllation. Below this plain the road descends rajndly by 


Plate the Sixtli. 
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tourniquets through a narrow, rocky, and sterile valley, 
which, however, contains many villages. The lofty towers 
of St. Maria and St. Giacomo indicate the Italian side of the 
mountain, and aid the effect of brightening skies and hixuriant 
vegetation, in impressing the traveller with the pleasurable 
emotion of his being about to enter Italy. Cliiavenna is at a 
very short distance from St. Giacomo : the approach to it is 
fine. Beyond the town, the Val Brcgalia is seen skirted by the 
great range of mountjiins that form its southern boundary, and 
which are surmounted by enormous glaciers, extending to the 
Bernina, in the Engadine. From (’hiavenna, the distonce to 
Riva, at the head of the Lake of Como, is about ten miles. 
Travellers hasten through the northei'u parts of the lake, to 
avoid the malaria, which prev.ails there to a fatal extent. 
Boats are readily obfiiiued at Kiva, by which they can de- 
scend to the Lake of Como. The navigation of the Lake of 
Riva,, the nortbt'rn [)art of tin; Lake of Como, is dangerous, 
owing to shallows, w'hich [)i-event the steaiu-boats proceeding 
above Gravedona ; at which place, however, they daily ar)'ive 
from, and return to, Como. 

A route by the Al])s, from Cisalpine Gaul into Illuetia and 
Suabia, is one of the four passes of tlie Alps skited by Polybius 
as known to the Romans in his time. Tliat some pass across 
these Alps is of such high antiquity is umjuestionable ; but it 
is not possible to tletermine whether the i)ass known so ciirly 
was that of the Bernardin or of the Splugen by the Rhiinvald 
of the Septimer, from Cliiavenna by the Val Bri'galia to (.,'oire ; 
or of the Lukmaniiir, from the Val Levantine to the A al 
Models and the Vordcr-Rhin, as all these lead into the 
Grisous — modern Rluetia. It is certain, however, that the 
pass of the Splugen was one of the most I'ri'quented in 1 173, 
and a part of this pass was used in the twelfth century, when, 
instead of descending to the village of Splugen, it turned off 
on the left from the summit of the Splugen, and led to Nau- 
fanen, in the Rhinwald ; thence, crossing the Lockliberg to the 
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Savien-tlial, was continued to Ilanz, in the Vorder-Rhin. The 
passes into the Grisons are often mentioned in the eventful 
history of the campaigns of Napoleon. In 1799, the French 
army under General Lecourbe passed by the Bemardin into 
the Grisons ; but his exploits are forgotten, in comparison with 
the passage of the Splugen by the second army of reserve 
under Macdonald, in November and December 1800, which 
has been related by General Count Philip de Segur, and in 
which the difficulties, the dangers, and the losses of the army, 
from every evil with which they could be assailed during an 
Alpine passage in the winter, are described with great power, 
and apijcar to exceed every previous record of the efforts and 
the endurance of man. 



ROUTE 


FROM 

INSPRUCK TO VERONA, 

BY 

THE PASS OF THE BRENNER. 


The road whicli leads from Germany into Italy , tlie Pass 
of the Brenner, is the lowest across the great of the 

Alps, havipg an elevation of only 4700 feet aJpHlfe the level 
of the sea.* Before the formation of the roui^^f th6 Tende, 
it was the only pass hy which travellers could cross the Alps 
witliout dismounting from their carriages. The route lies 
directly through the Tyrol, from Inspruck to Verona; ascend- 
ing on the northern side, the course of the Sill to the Bi^ner- , 
and Vollo wing the Eisach in its descent, crt. tite 
side, until it joins the Adige at Botzen, and' thencc hy Trent 
and Roveredo to the plains of Lombardy. 

The importance of a free communication between Austria 
•and its Cisalpine states led to the construction of a good road 
hy the Brenner at, probably, an early period of the possession 
hy Austria of territories in Lombardy; and the intercourse by 
this pass is still very great, though the new routes of the Ber- 
nardin, the Splugcn, and the Stelvio, offer to the western stJites 
of Germany a more direct communication with the Milanese. 

* Page 5, line 2, of the Pass of the Mont GenSvre, the Brenner ought to have 
been excepted.* 

NO. X. *■ 
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Inspruck, the chief city of the Tyrol, is situated in tlic valley 
of the Inn, nearly midway between the source of this river 
and its confluence with the Danube.* It was known to the 
Romans as (Enipontum, but not as the capital of the Tyrol : 
this distinction was held by Meran until the thirteenth 
century, when certain immunities which were granted to 
Inspruck gave it peculiar advantages, and the rank which it 
has since held. Insjiruck lies in a little plain, bounded 
on the northern side by lofty mountains, which divide the 
Tyrol from Bavaria, and rise abruptly above the Inn to the 
height of 7000 feet. On the southern side of the plain lies 
the Abbey of Wiltau, at the foot of the route which leads to 
Italy by the Brenner. The road rises immediately beyond the 
Abbey, and on looking down the valley of the Inn from the 
ascent, a fine view is presented, including Inspruck, tlie town 
of Hall, and the valley beyond ; but this prospect is soon 
shut out from the observer as he continues his route u]) the 
western side of the valley, through which the Sill flows, a 
river which has its source in the Brcnnei’. Its deep Avinding 
course is seen far beneath the road. 

About seven miles from Tnsprue.k is the village of Tlnter- 
Schonberg, where the Ilutzbach, whicli descends through the 
valley of Stubay, falls into the Sill. The stream is crossed, 
"**^d*tV.c .rflfid ^*^»ds up the side of the Schonberg. Near the 
post-house on this mountain, one of the finest scenes in the 
Tyrol may be enjoyed, where the dticp valley of Stubay lies 
below, with its dark pine forests sweeping down to the torrent, 
and the distance bounded by the immense glaciers and peaked 
summits of the Stubay .f 

From Schonberg the road ascends the valley called the 
Wipp-thal, by the torrent of the Sill ; and after passing 

* The waters of the Inn arc greater than those of the Danube at their confluence ; 
and the loss of its name in the Danube is an undeserved dishonour. 

I Plate the First. The inhabitants of this retired and beautiful valley are known 
in the German States as the best makers of swords, edge-tools, and other cutlery. 
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through the little market-town of Matray* and the villages 
of Steinach and Gries, the traveller attains the summit of 
the pass a little beyond the Brenner Lake,f at the village of 
St. Valentin. The post-house J is situated on the crest of 
the passage, which is bounded by lofty mountains. Imme- 
diately behind the post-house a fine cascade descends, and 
the actual summit of the pass is singularly marked by the 
division of a stream whicli, dashing on a rock, is separated, 
one part flowing into the Eisach, the Adige, and the Adriatic ; 
the other reaching the Black Sea; by the Sill, the Inn, and 
the Danube. 

From the summit of the passage, the road, for about a 
mile, declines very little: afterwards it rapidly descends, on 
the lianks of the l^isacli, thi'ougli a ravine, into which numerons 
trihutai’v stn'ams flow, and the Eisach soon becomes a brawling 
and violent torrent. At Ster7,ing§ the country opens, and the 
products of tlui soil already mark the southern side of the Alps. 

Anciently the city of Matroiuni, destroyed by the Bavarians in the ninth century. 

t Tills little lake, whence the Sill flows, is frozen over eight or nine months in 
the year ; yet it is celebratotl for the delicacy of the trout with which it aboumls : 
those su’c kept at the inns on the Brenner in troughs, through which a stream passes, 
and form a never-fa,iliiig dish at tin; traveller’s repast. 

J Vlate the Second. 

§ When the author first visited the Tyrol, in the year 182*2, he witnessed a curious 
scene at Stiuv.ing. AVliile waiting at the inn, the sound of drum and fife, ami a 
bustle in the sti'cet, announced a lU’ocession of the successful inp^k^.|^an of the day. 
The 'Pyrolest? practise, every Sunday afternoon, and all holydays, the use of the ritle ; 
ami tlicie are few houses in the Tyrol which are not ornamented with targets, the 
trophii's of success, which are sus]>emled beneath the overhanging roofs, in front of 
the residenees of the victors. The tai'get of the day is the prize of the best shot ; 
and tljat wliich was won at Stei'/.ing was borne througli the street on the hack of a 
friend of the winner, preceded by a drum and fife, an<l followed by the .succes.sful 
marksman, avIio, dre.ssed out with flowers and ribands as fantastically as a I^fay-day 
sweep in England, e.xpressed his joy hy dancing and pirouetting amidst his friends, 
who congratulated and cheered him. AVhat degree of skill the constant use of the rifle 
has given to tlic Tyrolese may l-)e inferred from the following fact ; One of tliostj who 
had been unsuccessful in the contest on that day was overtaken by the author’s 
party near Sterzing, and offered a ride on his way home, which he accepte<l ; he 
com])lained bitterly of his ill-luck, and attributed his failure to the weathi'r, which 
had been hazy ; but to shew that ho had some claim to distinction as a marksman, he 
pointed out a young tree on the side of the road, at a considerable distance, levtilled 
his rifle at it, ^iiid drove a ball through the trunk, though he fired from the char in 
which he was riding. 
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Soon after leaving Sterzing the road passes the ruins of 
an old castle, and enters a narrow valley, deep and darkened 
by pines, wliich clothe the abrupt mountain-sides ; and this 
character of scenery continues, without much variation, to 
Mittenwald. Every step of this passage was disputed by the 
Tyrolese in their fearful and unequal contest with the French 
and Bavarians in the year 1809 ; but a spot, about two miles 
below the post-lxouse of Mittenwald, is pointed out to the 
traveller as the scene of a ruse dc guerre of the famous 
Andrew Hofer, when he attacked the Bavarians from an 
ambuscade. The spot is not such as a stranger would at 
first suppose was well chosen for the fearful purpose for 
which it was selected, — the mind would picture to itself a 
situation overhung with precipices, — but here the narrow 
valley suddenly spreads out on the left of the river into 
a little plain, about a quarter of a mile broad and half 
a mile long, around which the mountain bast; sweeps like 
an jimphitheati’e. A little church, and a village through 
which the road passes, occujxy the left bank of the Eisach. 
On the right, the mountain rises abruptly from the bed of 
the river. This was the spot chosen by Hofer for the 
ambuscade of the Tyrolese : he had caused to be prepared 
rocks, trunks of trees, and other heavy bodies, on the rise 
of the moentciuns above the plain, which were so placed, that 
when the props were withdrawn which sujxported them, these 
masses rolled down the declivity and across the plain, over- 
whelming and destroying everything in their way. The 
French and Bavarians, who had entered the Tyrol to sujxpress 
the insun’ection, proceeded in pursuit of a small party, who 
retreated step by step, fighting as they fell back, into the 
passes of the Brenner and the forests of Mittenwald. Cir- 
cumstances had excited in the invading ai*my some fears of 
an ambuscade ; these had been reported to the Duke of 
Dantzic, who commanded the troops, but he ordered the 
pursuit to continue, though he prudently retreated to a place 
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of security. About 4000 Bavarians, who had been ordered 
to advance, having entered the fatal spot, a cry was suddenly 
lieard in the mountain, — “ Hans, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, cut all loose !” In less than a minute, thousands 
were crushed by the falling masses ; the remainder, in their 
terror, attempted to retreat, but the unerring balls of the 
Tyrolese increased the numbers of the slain. Observing the 
effect of their ruse upon the terrified enemy, the Tyrolese 
descended from their fastnesses — even young boys and girls 
joined in the attack — and, rushing upon their invadei’s, 
thousands of the Bavarians and French were killed. They 
retreated about fifteen miles before they could be rallied ; but 
so great was their terror, that when Ilofer agahi appeared, 
they fled before the Tyrolese, who fell with redoubled fury 
upon their invaders, and completed the victory. 

From Mittenwald to Brixen, almost every mile was tin! 
site of a battle during the eventful defence of the Tyrol in 
1809; every defile, every bridge, was contested; and the 
scenery, which is strikingly fine from many points of view, 
excites other emotions, from its association with the events 
of that year, than those which nature, in her magnificence or 
her beauty, would produce. 

Before arriving at Brixen, the traveller leaves on his lefl 
the pass of Miihlbach, — the entrance to the Fustt*r thal, 
whence the torrent of the Ilients issues, which falls at Brix(>n 
into the Eisach. Brixen is an ancient town, situated at 
the extremity of a little plain : it retains the name of the 
Brixentes, a people conquered by the Romans in the time 
of Augustus : their name is preserved by Pliny, who has 
recorded the inscription which formerly existed upon the 
trophy of Augustus, where, among other Alpine nations, this 
is mentioned as having been subdued by him. 

The next town in the descent from Brixen is Clausen ; its 
appearance is very striking : on the right the convent of 
Saben is seen on a lofty rock which overhangs the town ; 
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and an enormous crucifix, painted on the gable end of the 
church, appears to be 80 or 100 feet in height. This convent 
is built on the ruins of the ancient palace of the bishops of 
Brixen, who resided here prior to the twelfth century : it is 
considered the site of the ancient city of*Sabiona, which 
was destroyed by Attila. The road now descends through a 
valley, which widens into a productive plain, extending to the 
village of Kollman, the next post station. Nearly opposite to 
this place is the castle of Trostberg, one of those structures 
which abound in the Tyrol, and mark its ancient feudal 
character. The situation of Trostberg is very fine, on a 
rock separated by a ravine from the side of the mountain, 
but which is connected with it by a part of the building. 
It stands on a commanding and beautiful spot, whence vine- 
yards sweep down the side of the hill to the banks of the 
Eisach, which flows in a torrent at its base.* 

From Kollman the scenery is almost unvarying to Botzen. 
The valley is narrow, sometimes scarcely allowing space for 
the road, and the river whidx foams amidst the blocks of 
granite that have fallen into its bed from the neighbouring 
heights. Generally, the sides of the mountains are richly 
clothed with forest -trees, which descend to tlie banks of 
the torrent : in some places the rocks fearfully overhang 
the path of 'the traveller; but the route, though "wild and 
savage, is relieved from dreariness by the occasional appear- 
ance of villages, where vines are trellised, and walnut-trees 
grow luxuriantly. 

Botzen is finely situated on the confluence of the Talfer 
and the Eisach, and at a short distance only from the con- 
fluence of these with the Adige. The meeting of the valleys 
through which these rivers flow has produced a plain in 
which Botzen stands : though it has an elevation of 1300 
feet, and amidst tlie Alps, it is so sheltered that the 


^ Flat<3 the Third. 
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fruits of Lombardy are abundant here. It is one of the 
chief places in the Tyrol ; and its situation is so favourable 
to commerce as to enrich its inhabitants, who have many 
villas in the neighbourhood, which may boast of remarkably 
beautiful sites. There are many objects of interest in the 
vicinity of Boi^n, particularly to the geologist. One of the 
most remar^ole of these is the pyramids of Bitter, near 
Ober-Botzen, a village of about two hours north of Botzen. 
These pyramids vary in height from thirty to sixty feet ; 
they are Very numerous, and present in some places, amidst 
trees, the appearance of the ruins of temples. Their forma- 
tion is remarkable; they are composed of sandstone, which 
the rains have disintegrated, except where large stones have 
preserved the masses u])on which they lay, from the action of 
the rain. These pyramids are covered by the stones which 
have occasioned their formation — surmounting them like the 
capitals of columns. 

Below Botzen, the ruins of several castles, in the valley 
of the Adige, are striking features in the scenery, which is 
often beautiful between Botzen and Newmarkt : at Salurn, 
a little Ijclow Newmarkt, one of these castles is remarkable 
for its situation on the pinnacle of a rock.* 

A few miles down the valley from Salurn is the little town 
of St. ^licbael, situated opposite the entrance to the Val de 
Non, on the confluence of the Nos, which flows from this 
valley, with the Adige. The valleys of the Non and the Sole 
were the territory of the Nauiies, mentioned ui>on the trophy 
of Augustus as one of the Alpine nations subdued by that 
emperor. The Val de Non abounds with beautiful situations, 
castles, villages, and hamlets, and the wealthy inhabitiints 
of Trent spend some part of the summer in this delightful 
valley, esteemed by them the most beautiful in the Italian 
Tyi»l. The Val de Sole is the upper part of the Val de 


♦ End Vignette. 
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Non, and rises to the glaciers of the Ortler-Spitz, the Gavio, 
and the Tonai. Across the latter of these a difficult path 
leads to Edolo, in the Val Camonica. 

Between St. Michael and Lavis the valley of the Adige 
narrows to a defile, but spreading out again, extends into the 
beautiful plain of Trent. The city of Trent has been rendered 
remarkable in history, chiefly by the celebrated Council of 
the Churcli, which was held there from the year 1545 to 1563. 
The church of St. Mary Maggiore, in which the council was 
held, is usually visited by strangers. Trent is a city of high 
antiquity, and boasts of a foundation by the Etruscans, prior 
to Rome: it was known as Tridentum. It was conquered 
and strongly fortified by the Cenomanni, and afterwards fell, 
with Rhsetia, into the hands of the Romans. As it lay in 
the course of the northern invaders of Italy, it fell successively 
into the possession of the TIuns, the Goths, the Lombards, 
and the Franks. In later times it occasionally possessed 
independence, when not in the hands of the Bavarians or 
the Austrians. On a hill called Dosrient, anciently Dorsum 
Tridentum, west of the city, there fdfrmerly stood a temple 
of Neptune, and the ruins of a castle buUt by the Lombards 
still remain. Southward of Trent, the German language gives 
place to the Italian, which is generally spoken. Surrounded 
by lofty mountains, the situation of Trent is very beautiful ; 
the Adige ti’averses the plain immediately above it, and 
waters the walls of the city. In almost every point of 
view Trent is picturesque ; but from no place is it more 
striking than from the ascent to Monte Rorgine, where the 
city, and the windings of the river, are seen beneath the 
observer, with the mountains which bound the plain, extending 
to the horizon, and closing, in the distance, the valley of the 
Adige.* From Trent a road leads to Arco and thence to Riva, 
at the head of the Lago di Guarda. Between Trent and 


* Plate the Fourth. 
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Roveredo, among many other beautiful scenes, there is one 
of the ch&,teau of St. Pietro, where the steep banks and 
windings of the Adige are particularly striking ; but many 
fine views are shut out from the traveller in this part of 
the route by lofty walls, between which the road passes : 
these walls are raised to protect the vineyards. At Rove- 
redo, numerous silk-mills give a commercial and industrious 
character to the inhabitants. The largest inn, the Rose, is 
disgustingly dirty ; and the traveller is already made to feel 
sensibly the difference between the cleanness of the German 
inns and the dirt and discomfort of those of Lombardy. From 
Roveredo, as well as from Trent, a road leads to Riva, on 
the Lago di Guarda. This is a shorter and more beautiful 
passage to the Milanese than by Volargno and Castcl-nuovo. 

Between Roveredo and Ala, the next post-town, where 
the road is not enelosed by walls which exclude all view of 
the country, it passes through scenes extremely savage and 
dreary, occasioned by a fall of the Monte Marco, which 
has strewn the valley with enormous rocks and stones, 
particularly near the yillage of Steravale, which probably de- 
rives its name from the desolate character of the surrounding 
scene. It seems to be a spot well adapted for violence, and 
it has the reputation of having been formerly infested by 
brigands. From Ala to the next post station. Peri,* the 
road is without any interest, and it is almost unvarying to 
Chiusa, though the appearance of this valley to a traveller 
from the plains of Lombardy is refreshing and beautiful, 
after the tedium of journeying over extensive flats, with the 
prospect limited to a few yards of dead walls or vineyards, 
bounded by mulberry-trees, which, stript of their leaves for 
the silk- worms, appear to be decaying in the midst of fertility. 

* At the inn at Peri, where the author rested to take refreshment, the extortion 
practised by the host, or rather hostess, exceeded anything of the kind to which he 
had ever boon subjected : each article was extravagantly charged in detail ; and one 
item was, a franc and a half for a bed, upon the end of which the author had incau- 
tiously sat for a minute. 
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The pass of Cliiusa is a remarkabh*, hut un 2 )ic*tiiresquo defile, 
through wliich the Adige lias forced its way, leaving no sjmce 
for a road but Avhat has been artificially obtained, where the 
rock has been cut away and ov<“rhangs the jiassage. Here 
then; was formerly a fort, udiich defended the frontiers of 
the V(‘netiau territories : it lias now' been dismantled. After 
passing a short w'.ay beiu'ath lofty and iierjiendicular rocks, 
tin; traveller leaves all sianblance of hills, and pi’oceeds, 
through Volargno and the plains of Lombardy to A'^erona. 

To those w'hose obj(>et it is to visit A'enicc by the 'Fyrol, 
a road from Trent, shorter by thirty miles, offers itself liy the 
Afoutc I’orgiue and tin; valley of the Breuta. The gcmeral 
beauty of this route, and the wihlness of some parts of it, 
are superior to the scenei-y presented iq^on the road by 
Koveredo and Verona. Tin* ascent to the Monte Porgine 
abrujitly eommences from the eastern side of Trent, and 
nothing can exceed the sucee.s.sion of beautiful prospects jire- 
sented on the road up the mountain. Trmit is generally an 
object in these ^'low's, and it is seen in the distance, even from 
the summit of this pass, far beyond the deeji defile that lies 
beneath the roa<1, through which a torrent descends that falls 
into the Adige, near '^frent.* .After crossing the ridge, the 
road W'iiids down to a rich valley, in w’hich the ^ilea.sant 
village of Porgine is situated : shortlv afterwards, the route 
skirts the secpiestered lakes of Caldouazzo and Levico, 
which are formed by the Ibxmta, and passes on, through a 
valley singularly Avild and beautiful, to Borgo-Yal Sugana, 
where au excellent inn, the Aipiila d’Oro, offers its Avelcome. 
Ahimerous old castles enri<*h the scenery of the Val Sugana, 
particularly the castle of Borgo, Avliich is seen from far down 
the valley. These fewlal structures distingiiwh the Tyrol from 
Lombardy, and are scarcely ob.s<‘rved beyond the frontier: 
the road lies through many villages, the largest of which is 


* Plate the Fifth. 
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Grigno, where passports arc examined. The Tyrol is loft 
at Lazjiretto. Richly wooded dells and vast overhanging 
rocks continually recur in this valley. Its inhabitints are a 
remarkably fine race of people : their costume is simple, Jiud 
their mode of dressing their hair with natui’al flowers is very 
elegant. They are supposed to be descendants of the Citnbri, 
who, it has been conjectured, took refuge in these valleys 
after their defeat by Marius. Many Teutonic words, derived 
from the allies of the Cimbri, are certainly found in the patoin 
of the Val Sugana.* 

Soon after leaving the frontier of the Tyrol, the traveller 
reaches Primolano. Between that town and Cismone the 
road passes, for about a league, through a defile of the most 
magnificent character: the rocks, towering to a vast height, 
in some places entirely overhang the road, and excite the 
most fearful emotions in those who pass boieath them, on 
the brink of precipices which overhang the torrent that foams 
beneath the x'oad. At one of tlie abrupt turns in this defile, in 
the face of the mountain which commands the apj)roach up 
the ravine, a gallery is cut out of the solid rock, and a battery 
constructed there, about 100 feet above the road. To this 
singular place there did not appear to be any access. On 

* The Val Sugana was the scene of some of Napoleon's most astoni.shing exploits 
in the campaign of IThH, when he was engaged against the imperial aiiny iiiider 
Oenenil Wurmser. After the colehrated battles of Lonato an<l (Vistiglione, Wiirniser 
had retreated upon Trent; ami having been joine<l by 20, 000 fresh troops, he com- 
mitted the fatal error of dividing his army. Marching at the head of 150,000 men 
across the Monte Porgine and through the defiles of the Preiita, he proceeded, with 
some ulterior object in view, to P>assano, having left 2o,ooo men, under Davidowieh, 
at Roveredo, to guard the Tyrol. Napoleon availed himself of this en or to throw his 
army upon Roveredo with incredible velocity, forced the strongly entrenched cain[> of 
the enemy, and obtained a complete victory, in s[)ite of the obstinate valour of th(' 
Austrians. The shattered l emains of tlH?ir army fell hack upon the defile of I^avis, 
wlierc they wore again <lefeated: then hastily eros.sing the Monte Porgine, Ihionaparte 
accomplished a march of sixty miles in two days, and fell upon the advance<l guard 
of the Austrians at Jh-imolaiio, halted for the night at (.^isiiione, an<l tlusicc pmsning 
his success, reached Rassano the next day, an<l attacked the chief division, I’ommMnded 
by Wurmser liimself, which lie destroyed. This battle was fought on the 8th of 
September, four days only after the battle of Roveredo. 
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tlic summit of tliis ovoi’Iiangiiij^ clift the shouts of si shop- 
herd wore lioard ; but it was some time before he could be 
distinguished, and tbeii he appeared a mere speck agaiTist 
the sky. There was no part of this extraordinary defile 
to which a sketch could do justice : that which is intro- 
duced* is taken, on looking back towards Primolano, from 
its entrance. 

AVhen^ the defile w'idens again into a valley, the winter bed 
of the torrent is covered with rocks and stones. At Cismone,t 
the torrent of the V^anoi flows into the Brenta, and increases, 
below the confluence, the de.solate appearance of the bed of 
the river, by the share of the mountain dehris which its 
violence brings down in the winter. The aspect for a few 
miles is extremely drejiry, where rocks of immense height 
bound the right bank of the torrent. The .savage character 
of the valley changes only on arriving in .sight of the beau- 
tiful town of Vastagno, situated on the right bank of the 
Brenta : it is celebrated for its opulence, which is derived 
from silk-works. The road passes through Carpenedo, a 
village opposite to Vastagno. Below this phicc the course of 
the Brenta is le.s.s violent; the road declines more gradually, 
and the traveller leaves the Alps and enters upon the rich 
plain of the Vicentine. Nothing can exceed its luxuriant 
vegetation ; the flatiu*ss of the pl.ain, however, prevtmts 
any object being seen beyond the vines, until a sudden 
turn in the road pr(‘s(‘nts Bassano stretching out on a rising- 
ground over the ritdi plain, where two or tlu’ee knolls rise 
and break the extensive flat, which in the distance, on the 
right, is bounded by the lowe.st ranges of the Trentine Alps.J) 
From fiassano, the distance to Venice, by Treviso, is not quite 
six j)osts. 

^ Title VigiKitto. 

f A long vvtfodon bridge cro.ssos the Vanoi, and the tariff of tolls, paid on passing 
it, bears date above one hundred years since. 

I Plate the Sixtli. 
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The earliest mention of the pass of the Brenner* is 
about thirteen years before Christ, when the Homans, under 
Augustus, extended their conquests beyond the Rlietiau and 
the Noric Alps, and subdued and civilised the people who 
inhabited the Tyrol. Tranquillity for some time succeeded 
their conquest, until they were disturbed by the Markomanni, 
a people of the north of Europe, who invaded Italy by 
crossing tlie Brenner into the southern Tyrol, and struggled 
twelve years with the Roman power before they were finally 
expelled. Early in the third century, the Allemauni and the 
Goths penetrated also by the Tyrol into Italy, but without 
establishing themselves at that time, as their retreat was 
purchased by the already degenerate Romans ; but in the 
fourth century they again broke over the Tyrolese Alps. In 
the year 452, Attila poured into Italy bis honles from the 
north by the Brenner, ravaged Trent and the southern 
Tyrol, and, overwhelming Italy, destroyed the western 
empire. Odoacer, in 476, invaded Italy by this pass, at 
the head of the Huruli and Rugii, and so completely 
esfiiblished himself, that he was crowned king at Ravia. 
Thirteen years later, Theodoric entered Italy with his 
Ostragoths, by the Brenner, e.\pelled Odoacer, and founded 
an empire which extended from the Saint Gothard to the 
Black Sea. But this empire, in half a century, sunk from 
internal dissension; and in its Italian portion arose the king- 
dom of the Lombards, which included the ancient Brixentes 
and the Venostes, who inhabited the present Vinschgau, 
the Vale of Moran. During the contests between the Ostra- 


* It is a conjecture resting solely upon the coinciticnco of names, that Brcniiua 
with the Qauls whom he coiiimaii(lcd, descended by this pass 388 years before the 
Christian era. A similar reason is given for a supposition that they entered Italy by 
the Val Camonica, between the Valteliuc and the Lago d'Jseo, where the name ot a 
village is Hreno, Tlio pass of the Alps by which the Ciinbri entered Italy is also 
involved in much obscurity. According to Lucius Florus, it wa.s by the llhetian and 
Tridentinc Alps; but Denina, in his “Tableau Historique de la Haute-Italic,’* endea- 
vours to support his conjecture that it was by the Saint Oothard. 

NO. X. I 
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goths and the Lombards, the northern and larger part of the 
Tyrol raised itself into an independent state; hut this inde- 
pendence was only of occasional and short duration. The 
greater powers on the confines of the Tyrol were never 
scrupulous in making this unfortunate country the seene of 
their contests. Trent raised itself into an independent duke- 
dom, and under Ewin nobly vindicated its integrity ; for a 
powerful army of Franks, having passed the Grisons into the 
Wrritory of Trent, plundered and outraged the inhabitants ; 
but the Franks were routed in a pitched baittle, fought at 
Bucholtz, near Salurn, by Ewin, in the year 577. The Tyrol 
suffered much during the contests of Charlemagne, with the 
Lombards and the Bavarians, until the former people were 
subdued ; and an unsuccessful revolt of the latter, under 
Tressilo the Second, duke of Bavaria, led to the division of 
the country into small districts, which were governed by 
counts, appointed at the will of the emperor. The Tyrol 
shared this fate, though, after the death of Charlemagne, the 
I'yrolese struggled thirty years unsuccessfully to establish an 
indepeiidence. 

After the extinction of the Carlovingian race, the Dukes of 
Bavaria re-established themselves, retook part of the Tyrol, 
and made its counts vassals, who had, during the decline of 
the power of the Franks, made their appointments hereditary. 
The dynasty of some, however, remained, and among these 
the Counts of Andcchs distinguished themselves. The Em- 
peror, Frederick the First, gave to one of these, Berthold the 
Fourth, possessions in the Tyrol which included the valleys 
of the Inn and the Wipp, through which the course of the 
present road lies from Inspruck to Brixen. Berthold resided 
at Meran, and assumed the title of Duke of Meran. The 
race of the Counts of Andechs ended with Otho the Second, 
in 1248. Their successors resided at the Castle of Teriolis, 
or Tyrol, near Meran ; whence the name of the country has 
been derived. They were involved, in those times of lawless 
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(bnlwual ; and th^ numerous castles in 

Tyrol, built in place^Siffiflult of access, yet near enough 
to the road to pounce^ i^oif unfortunate travellers, mark the 
state of society, whfen, like beasts of prey, each cliief kept his 
den, at deadly feud with His neighbours. In the fourteenth 
Jvcentury tlie Tytol devolved to the Dukes of Austria, by the 
faft of their cousin Margaret, surnamed Maultasch, upon the 
iffeath of her only son. Her second husband, the Prince of 
Bavaria, by whom she had this son, disputed the claims of 
the Duke Rodolph of Austria, and their wars made the Tyrol 
desolate ; every place in the lower Inn-thal was burnt, except 
Inspruck and Hall, and a severe winter following the calami- 
ties of war, completed the misery of the Tyrolese. Rodolph 
bought off the claims of Bavaria, to prevent a renewal of the 
war. 

r"'^s successor, Albert, by a wise policy, gi^eatly relieved 
-the Tyrolese from the efltects of these dreadful scourges. 
Under Leopold,* his brother, the territories of the Tyrol 
were increased by the accession of the Val Sugana and the 
Vorarlberg. 

In 1496, the Emperor Maximilian having accpiired the 
Tyrol bequest, extended and impoverished it by conquests. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century their distresses were 
increased by religious disturbances and insurrections of the 
peasantry; and after the attachment of the Tyrol as an he- 
reditary state to Austria, the war of the Spanish succession 
inflicted its curses upon the unfortunate Tyrolese ; for the 
Elector of Bavaria, having united with Louis the Fourteenth, 
renewed an exploded claim to the Tyrol, and invaded it ; but 
its inhabitants, faithful to Austria, and roused by the outrages 
of the Bavarian soldiei'S, flow to arms, and drove the invaders 
from their hearths ; and the elector himself nannwly escaped 

* This Leopold is remembered in history as having fallen at the celebrated 
battle of Sempach, which sealed the liberties of Switzerland. 
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marksi^n, for his chamberlain was M 
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his side. 

EVei^;:J^r Austrians h^ involved the *|!'yr« 

and in th^OT ^coj^j^ts with the Freud), since the'ctnu^nn^ 
eseht ^ntury, the history of : the Tyrol n 
tnark their devotion and their< 

The treat^^^res1bnrg,dn 1805, consi^cd them to 
ment of BaVanai Indignant, at beiti^ ^us traiisfeiripi, 
fld^,'they avaded themselves of the drst favourable mqhienCi 
to. return to the ’protection of Austiaa. . In the war of^>l^j> 
'the Tyrdlese part)cul|r^>dist|iif|guished themselves by strugg^|p8 
upon t^eir 6wi5 soft a^^^ the JFrench and Bavarians : dmi>^ 
every vulage iii the course of the route described, witnes^d 
the heroism of this brayo people, who, under Horma^, 
and Tcimar, pefformed prodigies of unavailing valour ; and 
they felf ag^in under the goverameilt of Bavaria, vvinch 
they hated. The ' events that followed the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812 restored the Tyrol to the house of Austria, 
for which, rather than for themselves, they had fought so 
devotedly; and, — let it be mentioned with shame, — theii 
devotion was rewarded by the emperor’s refusal to restore to 
them certain privileges of ^ich Bavaria hiad robbc^ them; 
and, by a miserable policy, whiOh it. is difficult to explain, he 
commanded the suppression even oY the recoils xd their ex- 
ploits in his favour, and for|)ade the sale of ^l^e account ol 
the revolution in the Tyrol of 1809, wntten by brave and 
accomplished Hormayr, the commander of ^e Tyrolese, and 
the historian of his country. 
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NICE TO TURIN, 

BY 

THE PASS OF THE’ COE DE TENDE. 


Nice has long possessed the reputation of having a climate and 
a situation peculiarly favourable to those invalids who arrive 
there from more northern countries ; a circumstance that 
probably led to the improvements of the road which lies 
between this city and Turin, by the Col de Tende. 

The situation of Nice is strikingly beautiful from many 
points of view in its neighbourhood, and many interesting 
remains of antiquity may be visited in short excursions from 
the city : these are sources of enjoyment within the reach of 
tlu! valetiulinarian, and add to the pleasures and advantages 
of a residence at Nice ; but they are principally to be 
found coastways. The rich alluvial soil at the mouth of the 
Paglione, that descends from the Maritime Alps, gives a 
luxuriant character to the plain, which, near Nice, is covered 
with oranges, olives, vines, and other productions of a southern 
climate ; but the monumt this little plain is left, on the 
road to Turin, and the ascent commences towards Lascarenc, 
the traveller must bid adieu to tlie country where “the oil 
and the wine abound.” The sudden change to stones and 
sterility, with here and there a stunted miserable-looking 
olive-tree, is very striking; and the eye scarcely finds any 
point of relief from this ban’cnness un^il the little valley 
appears in which Lascarenc is situated. Soon after, the 
ascent to the Col de Rraus coiiinieuces at the village of Tuet, 
and sterility recurs, where it is in character with the wild 

NO. XI. 
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and rugged acclivity, up which, a zigzag road — in some 
places blasted from the rock, in others terraced — winds 
safely and gradually; hut it is ill preserved. The, deep 
fissures and rifts in the mountain-side, which the route in 
some places fearfully overhangs, increase the wildness and 
grandeur of the pass. On the summit, the station of a 
cantonnier offers during storms a miserable shelter : the view 
thence over a barren countiy has great extent and grandeur, 
and the sea and coast towards Antibes are seen bounding the 
horizon. 

On the eastern side of the Col de Braus,* the little town 
of Sospello appears, deep in the valley below, to which the 
road descends by a considerable detour; and the traveller 
from the summit finds that he has been deceived by its 
apparent proximity.f The valley of the Bevera, in which 
Sospello lies, is rich in wood ; the olive and the fig are 
abundant ; the latter in particular is an object of commercial 
value to the people of Sospello. The torrent of the Bevera 
flows into the Iloya a few miles above Ventimiglia. 

Immediately beyond Sospello the ascent to the Col de 
Brovis begins ; and though less sterile than the Braus, it 
presents in the ascent a bamni panorama; but after attaining 
the height of 4277 feet above the level of the sea, Breglio 
is seen from the summit, appearing like an oasis in these 
deserts, from the beautiful and luxuriant vegetation which 
surrounds it: these contrasts of scenery are striking in the 
route from Nice to Turin, and are peculiar to this passage 
of the Alps.J 


* The height of the Col de Bratis ia 3845 Eiiglisli feet above the level of the sea. 
f As it wtus late in the <lay when the author left Nice, it was night before he 
reached Sospello, where he had an unwelcome retujption from the dirty old padrona 
of les quatre natiom, who ushered him into a filthy room, which was blackened by 
musquittos, which disputed with the fleas the privilege of destroying sleep. The 
author advises travellers to reach Qendola or Tende the first day, where there are 
excellent inns. 

X In a little hut on the Col of the Brovis, an old soldier is stationed as a canton- 
nier : he came out and offered to the author the welcome of rest and refreshment : 
he brought delicious peache.s, bread, rum, and emi-de-vic d' Aiidaye : those might have 
been sighed for in vain in places of greater promise. The gaiTulous, cheerful, and 
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The descent from the Col de Brovis is over a well-con- 
structed road, which gradually leads, by long zigzag terraces, 
down to the little post-station of Gcndolsi, where a good inn 
offers, among otlier excellent refreshments, the delicious trout 
of the Roya, and good accommodations. Geudola should 
divide the journey from Nice to Coni. 

This part of the valley of the Roya is very I'ichly wooded ; 
large chestnut and ilex-trees are mingled with the varied 
forms and colours of the caroulner, the olive, and the vine. 
There is an air of neatmrss about the spot, which contrasts 
forcibly with the abrupt and barren peaks of the surrounding 
mountains. These arc so lofty and so near, that in the depth 
of winter the sun cannot be seen at Breglio, a town half a 
leagiKi distant from Gtmdola, on the opposite side of the river. 
The estuary of the Roya is at Ventimiglia on the Mediterra- 
nean, about twelve miles below Breglio. 

A little beyond Gendola the defile commences through 
which the I'oad is carried, on the banks of the Roya. Tn some 
places the road is terraced, or built out on arches; in others 
hewn from the rock which overhangs it.* But sombre and 
Siivage as this defih? is, it fails, ft'om its proximity to the river, 
to excite tliose fearful emotions which are so apjmlling in the 
Via ]\Iala, on the route of the Splugcn, and in some parts of 
the VjvI Dovedro in the pass of the Simplon, where the head 
turns giddy in seeking to trace the course of the water 
struggling througli the depths of its passage below the road. 
A striking scene occurs about an hour from (xcndola, wliere 
the road crosses the river, and the town of Saorgio is seen 
from a little opening m the defile, stuck above the road on 
the face of the mountain, in a situation singularly wild and 
romantic:! its houses seem to be hung out in front of the 

intelligent old man, who was a Bordelai j, fonglit some of his battles over again. lie 
liad Mofved at Dunkirk against t)je English, in 1794 ; and he had sub.se<iuently l)een 
ctnployed eighteen years as a, </en Ho Iiiul been engaged in the oampaign.s of 

the Alps ; and in some ttf his latest .services ho had assisted in extirpating the 
brigands which formerly infested these mountains. 

* Title Vignette. t 6^® Firet- 
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steep, and apparently inaccessible, rocks. A few chestnut, 
olive, and fig-trees, relieve the eye; and the effect of the scene 
is heightened by the view of the fort of Saorgio,* on a peak of 
rock which commands the approaches to the town by the 
defile. Immediately below the fort, the road crosses the 
river by a single arch, and then passes through the narrowest 
and deepest part of the ravine, at the foot of the vast rock 
upon which the fort stands. A tabular face has been cut 
upon the rock over the torrent, upon which is the following 
inscription : — 


PUBL. CISIVIONT. AC CITRAMONT. DITIONIS BONO 
ITATJiE AO TOTIUS ORBIS COMUODO 
INVIIS UTUTNQUE ALPIUM MARITIM. i>RA£OIPlTIIS 
FERRO FLAMMAQUE PR^CISIS, 

D. CAROLUS EMANUEL IIlLf 8ABAUD. DUX XL P.P.P.P. 
PACE BELLOQUE FvELICISS. 

PROPRIO MOTU, J’HOPillO SUMraU, PROPR. TNDUSTRTA 
HANC VIAM BASILICAM PERFECTT.J 


* Saorgio wiis the centre of an important military line, assumed by Sardinia and 
supported by Austriii, on the frontiers of France, at tlie commencement of the war 
which the powers of Europe entered into against the principles and Icadei's of the 
French Revolution. The Committee of Public Safety op[)Osed to the Austro-Siirdos 
a cordon of troops, which checked an invasion. Some severe fighting took place in 
1793, especially at Saorgio, which post General Colli gallantly defended against the 
desperate attacks of the French, who gave to the fort the name of fe petit (jihrultary 
whore they sacrificed thousands of lives in their efforts to force the Sardinian line. 
At the end of 1793, the insurrections of Lyons and Toulon led to tln^ removal of a 
part of the French troops, with General Kellermann. In the campaign of 1794, the 
army of the Al|:>s returned in greater force, and better organised, determined upon 
the invasion of Piedmont. Massena was appointed to the command of the division 
opposed to Colli ; he consulted with Buonaparte who was at Nice, already distinguished, 
and holding the rank of Chief of Biittalion of Ai tillery; the plan of attack recom- 
mended by him was adopted successfully; and Saorgio fell into the hands of the 
French on the 29th of April, — an event of great im]>ortaiJCC, as a part of a serie.s of 
operations which gave to France the command of every pass of the Alps on her fron- 
tier. But dissensions in the revolutionary government prevented any brilliant con- 
sequence until Buonaparte received the command of the Army of Italy in 1 796. 

t He was the fourth Charles, as inscribed, but the first Charles Emanuel. He 
came to the dukedom in 1580. Another Charles Emanuel tissumed the distinction 
of the Second in 1638. 

J This ifi a little more modest than the inscription on the route of the Grotto, 
near Lcs Echellcs. Yet the bombast amuses ; for, like that, too, the original road haa 
been so altered and improved, that the gratitude of the traveller is chiefly due to those 
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Til tlie defile the ruins of several bridges are seen ; but 
whether these were destroyed by the contending armies in 
the campaigns of 1793-4, it is difficult to say, as the im- 
provements in this route, which were made by Victor Amadeus 
III.,* might have led to their destruction. 

After leaving the defile of Saorgio, the road opens into the 
little valley of Fontan, whie,h affords a short but pleasant relief 
from tlie generally savage asjiect of the country. The valley 
e.xtends to Tende, a little town, of which Arthur Young com- 
plains, as being “black, stinking, dirty, and no glass;” and 
Smollett has left his malediction on the inn. The town has 
probably not much improved ; but it would be unjust to allow 
an unfavourable impression to remain as far as it regards the 
accommodation to travidlers: there arc now two excidlent 
inns, situated in the higln*oad which passes through the lower 
part of the town, and the Hotel IToyal offers good enter- 
tainment. 

I'lie ajipearance of Tende is remarkable : the town is 
built on the side of a steep hill, on the right bank of the Roya. 
The old castle of Tende commands the town and the road 
from its situation, and its ruins mark the former power of 
the feiulal lordsf who held it; it is built on a knoll on the 

who iniide it ]>ractic}il)le. It is an honest glory, however, to have commenced such a 
work to fai’ilitatt^ the intercourse of mankind; and the bombast of an iuscrij_)tion 
may be foigiveii for the sake of Uie benefit which it records. 

Arthur Voting, who crossed these Alps in 1789, says, that there was a long 
inscrij)tion in honour of Victor Amatleus the Third ; and near it an old one to the 
eleventh Dukt* of Savoy : the latter inscription is quoted above. If an inscription to 
Amadeus exist, it escaped the oV>servation of the author. Sulzer, however, who })assed 
lu'ii! in ITTtl, only three years aftt'r Victor .Amadeus ascended the throne of Savoy, 
mentions it ; tlmugh, as he speaks oidy of one inscription, it is probable that he ma<le 
a mistake in naming Victor Amadeus for Charles Kmanuel, and that Voting has fallen 
into his error. 

t The ( Vaults of Tende were once indejtendent and powerful, and their autliority 
extendcil over many towns and villages. In the fifteenth century, the countiy passed 
under the iloinlnion of the Dukes of Savoy, though this was above a bundled years 
later than tlu* first dependence of Nice upon the same government. Tende was 
pos.ses.sed by a family named Balbc, afterwards called Lascaris ; because one of the 
de.scendaiits of Pierre llalbe married the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, the emperor 
of Constantinople. Tlie Balbe-Tjascari.s, who also possessed VentimH^lia, sold that 
part of their domain to the Counts of Savoy, after these had acquired the country of 
Nice. — Dknina, Tahhau de la Ilauic-Italie. 

NO. XI. K 
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side of a mountain, wliicli, rising above the castle, terminates 
in abrupt and pinnacled rocks.* 

On the left bunk of the Koja a little plain e.xtends to tlie 
foot of the Col de Teude,t where tlie road enters a rocky 
valley, up which it is carried in zigzag turns, which are re- 
markably tortuous. An inn is situated about half-way up, 
called La Ca^ which was built by the King of Sardinia, for the 
protection and assistance of travellers : it is a station ibr the 
carbineers appointed to guard the roads ; and, formerly, the 
men who carried travellers in a chaise d porteur across the Col 
de Tende were stationed here. Its situation amidst the moun- 
tains is wild, and the scene, on looking back, presents the long 
winding road by which the ascent is made from the valley of 
the Roya ; | but to attain the col, the road rises by a suc- 
cession of above sixty turns : near the summit there is a little 
house of refuge, called the Ostcria of Barraconi, which is often 
a welcome shelter in storms. The crest of the passage is an 
absolute ridge, 6162 English feet above the level of the sea: 
the scene from it is very extensive ; on the north-west the 
range of the high Alps present tlieir rugged pinnacles and 
snowy summits, even to the Monte Rosa, and, on looking back, 
the Mediterranean is faintly seen in the horizon. Tlie descent 
to Limoue is well constructed, and a rapid succession of 
tourniquets Cannes the traveller down towards the plains of 
Piedmont. § The landlord of the inn at Limone was very 
communicative upon the present and former stjxte of the roails ; 
he said, that they owed to Napoleon the completion of the 
carriage-road over the summit of the Col de Tende, and its 
general improvement, as it was done under his direction, 
whilst Piedmont was annexed to France ; it is certain, how- 
ever that the road was made practicable for carriages as early 

* Plate the Second. f (Generally called, in the country, the Col di Comio. 

I Plate the Third. 

§ About one-third of the way from the summit is a grand work conceived and 
begun by Ani^fe, duchess of Savoy, which, as a puldic underbaking, is one of the most 
gigantic ever attempted to be carried into effect : its object was to pierce the moun- 
tain, and carry a road through it, to avoid the often dangerous, and always tedious 
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as 1789, as Arthur Young passed the col in a voiture in the 
month of September of that year.* 

From Limonc, the road towjirds Turin passes through the 
valley of Vermcnagna, which widens as it approaches its 
junction with that of the Gesso ; the woods of chestnut-trees 
which clothe the sides of the valley — the meadows and corn- 
fields, and the villages of Vernanto, Robilanto, and Kocca- 
vione, enliven the road, and contrast cheerfully with the sterile 
and gtMierally ssivagc character of the route south of the 
Col de Tende. The river Gesso is crossed before the traveller 
reaches Borgo Saint Dahnazio, wlu're, though its elevation is 
1800 feet above the lev(*l of the sea, the ])lains of Piedmont 
may he said to commenc-c ; for the descent is so gradual 
towards Turin, that tlie road is only observed to decline by 
marking the course of the stream. 

'Pile Alps which bound the plain of St. Dalmazio, and 
like an amj)hitheatre, moi-e than half surround it, are beautiful 
in their appearance ; and when the bright pinnacle of the 
Monte Viso appears towering over the snow-line of the Ali)S, 
as high apparently above tliem as they are above the plain, 
it is one of the most striking objects in this route, as its 
height is mon* than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
From Borgo St. Dahnazio to Coni is .about six miles, whence 
tlie direct road to Turin, about twenty French leagues, lies 
through Savigliano ; but to the traveller Avho is not pressed 
by business to hasten to the capital, a detour by Saluces and 

passage nf the (.V)l de Teiido. Victor Amadeus, in 1782, renewed the excavations ; 
and NV' ikincn were engaged upon it until 1794, when the French took posse.ssion of 
the pass. Its lengtli, if it slionld ever be accomplished, will exceed a mile and a half, 
— a work wliicli, in its magnitiulc, will leave evoiy similar enterprise in comiiarative 
insign ificance : there is little probability, however, of this stu 2 )endous undcrtiiking 
ever lieing completed. 

* At Limonc thei*e is a custom-house, — a nuisance permitted to exist betwctai two 
disti’icls under the same government; the ollieers there ext'rciscd their power upon 
the author’s baggage in an oflensivc way, unf^acking every article, and examining every 
scia[) of 2 )aper, and then begging something for not having annoyed him more and de- 
tained him longer. In general, the vSardinian douauiers are eourteous in tlieii*dis;igrce - 
able duty; but their conduct at Liinono has been noticed before by English travellers. 
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Cavour to the Protestant valleys of Piedmont, and thence to 
Turin by Pignerol, over good carriage-roads, will repay his 
devotion of a few days to this visit. The Delphine is an 
excellent inn at Saluces ; and the Canon d’Or, chez Barto- 
lemoo Revel, at La Tour, in the Val Pelice, may be made 
head-quarters in visiting those interesting people the Vaudois, 
and the beautiful and magnificent scenes amidst which they 
dwell. 


THE 

PASS OF THE ARGENTIERE. 

The route from Coni to Embrun, by the Col d’Argeutiere, 
lies through Borgo St. Dalmazio ; whence a good road for 
a light carriage extends up the valley of the Stura as far as 
Veuadio. Soon after passing the village of St. Martino the 
deep course of the Stura appears, and, across the river, 
rising abruptly on its left bank, amidst some bold rocky pi'e- 
cipices, the village of Rocca Sparviera. The scenery here is 
very fine ; the forms of the mountains, the magnitude of the 
chestnut-trees, and the luxuriant richness of the cultivated 
land, arrest the attention. Soon after i)assing Rocca Sparviera 
the road descends in the valley, crosses the Stura, and con- 
tinues on its left bank almost throughout the valley. 

About four leagues from Borgo St. Dalmazio the traveller 
arrives at Demont, a town formerly remarkable for its fort, which 
guarded the valley of the Stura, and tlie communication with 
France by the Col d’Argentiore. It had been memorable for its 
sieges in almost every war between France and Sardinia, until 
Piedmont became a part of France, in 1801, when the forts 
which guarded the defiles on the frontiers of Dauphiny were 
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demolislicd.* The ruins of the fort are on a hill so situ- 
ated in the midst of the valley which it commands, that the 
road on one side, and the river on the other, pass its base. 
From Dcmont, the route which ascends the valley to Venadio 
is in some places hii^hly picturesque, particularly where, in 
the foreground, tlie fine old trees occasionally cluster on tlic 
road-side ; between their trunks, peeps are caught of the 
river, the valley, and the mountains ; and the whole is 
enriched by the gourds and vines which festoon the branches 
of the trees. From the town of Venadio, the last important 
village in the ascent, the view down the valley of the Stura is 
very beautiful, seen almost in its whole extent. The fort of 
Ddniont in the distance, distinguished by the conical form of its 
hill ; the river, the villages, and the rich vegetiition of the val- 
ley bounded by mountains, some sterile, others richly wooded, 
form one of the finest scenes in the valleys of Piedmont.f 
From Venadio, up the valley, the change is rapid to wild- 
ness and Alpine appearances ; and from the occasional narrow- 
ness and precipitous character of the road, it is impracticable 
for carriages of any kind, though the whole route to Embrun 
can be passe<l on mules. In ascending the valley of the Stura, 
the path sometinic^s lies close to the rivci’, which aj)pears 
quietly rippling through meadows; at others it wunds along 
the perilous edge of precipices which overhang the gulf, 
through which the river struggles unheard at a great dcj)th 
below. Such a scene as this occurs near the village of 
Zainbucco. J 

Shortly after passing’ the villages of Pied de Port and Pout 
Bernardo, where the road crosses the Stura, the traveller 
enters a fearful defile, called the Barricades. In the defence 
of this frontier of Piedmont it is an important post, w'hich has 
been as often distinguished for desperate conflicts as the fort 

* Charles Emanuel 1. built the fort of Demont in the sixteenth century, upon the 
ruins of an old castle, which had been mzed by the Aitstriaiis in looi). This fort the 
French and Spaniards blew up in 1744; it was aftei waids losturcd, and finally 
destroyed in 1801. 

t Plate the Fourth. 


f End Vignette. 
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of Doinont. Tlie road is carried along a shelf of rock above 
the river, cnt out of the precipices which overhang and darken 
the ravine, and j)resents an almost impregnable barrier to the 
passage of tin* valley. From the Barricades the road lies 
through the villages of Praynard and Bersesio, the latter is 
the principal place between the Barricades and the Col 
d’Arg(mtiere.* 


♦ Wlicii UiP lUitlior passf-d throu;;li the Val Stiira in 182(5, ho went in a light 
carri igo from ( ’oni to Venatlio, where ho hired inuloH for Barcelonnette, intending to 
resi at I^>nt Iji rnardo, and pass tiio Barric-ados in the morning. A fair had been 
In'hl on tho pri'oeding <lay at Beniont ; the »e;;ona}is and peasants, returning to 
tlioir houses, crowded the little inns in the villages of tho valley. At Venadio, when 
the author and a fi-ieiid wIk^ accompanied him weie prepared to start, a woman 
umlci-took to 1)0 their guide, and ludiig hack the mules. Tlioy were soon joined by a 
village doctor, nddirnittg' to Bers(‘sio, whom the guide recognised as a imdiro. The 
<iay had olose<I upon tliem when they reachetl l*ied de Port, near Pout Bei’iiardo, 
whore they sought for Jiooommodations. Not a place could be had for shelter ; the 
house was crowded with peasantry. After getting some wiue, and the woman, as 
gui<lo, had furnjslied hers(df with a lantern, the paiiy proceeded, tlarkness begim, 
and tho rain fell fast. The uutlior had lent liis mule to the yt>‘diC 0 y who was in 
advance of tlie party, in a njirrow road, wlieii a gun was fired at the territied doctor. 
He said, that in tln^ dark, and so far a head of the party as to appear alone, he had 
been misbikcai by some robber for a n&/orutnt returning from the fair. The author 
and his friend were armed, ami immediately mlvanced to the spot, but luckily with- 
out having tlu ir valour put to the test liy brigands. 

Soon after passing Pont Bernardo, a violent storm came on ; and it was so dark 
that the guide insisted upon their dismonuting, and leading the mules over the crazy 
bridge, which lay a(a*os.s a fearful torrent, alrca<ly increased by tlu' rain, whilst she 
held tlie lantern close to the plaiik.s, that both the mules and travellers might avoid 
the <laiigerous lioles on the bridge. The dark pa.ss of the Barricades aj>peared like a 
cavern, I'xccpt wlien seen by the liglitning ; then the foiiming tornuit was lit up 
Ix'iieath them, and their situation seemed to lie perfectly horrihle. Tlie woman now 
took the lead ; and crawling about 'with her lantern amidst the rocks, soon misled 
them from the path, and they found themselves Avaiidering amidst rocks and stones. 
At til is moment, the mule, upon which the author’s friend had again mounted, 
endcaA^oured to spring across a deep pit : a rock jirevented the bringing of its feet 
together, and it fell back with its ridc'r, fortunately without injury to tluj lattc'r, who 
extri(;ated himself immediately ; hut with the assi.staneo of the lantern they saw the 
poor mule doubled up in the pit : they could only assi.st it by cutting the straps and 
removing the baggage. Tlie guide became hewiliJered, — her terror of tho stojin and 
Joss of /ler mule biought forth vow.s, cur.se.s, ami prayers. ISt. Anna Avas her patron 
saint ; and she ponred out hrr sohcitatioiis that she would entreat the Vir^nii to extri- 
cate the mule, whose .struggles .soon ceased, and it was thought that the poor animaJ 
AA^as dead. In this wretched situation the medieo offered to take the lantern, and 
gro])e his Avay to the village of Praynard for assistance. This was their only resource, 
and he left them in darkness so great, that though the guide was near enough to 
touch, she could not ho seen. For an hour they remained thus exposed to a dreadfiil 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, — a torrent roaring close by them. During 
this time, the mule, after remaining quiet for sometime, recovered strength, and got 
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Above Bersesio the scenery is wild and rug^ijcd, the moun- 
tains presenting bare pinnacles of rock ; but barley is still cul- 
tivated in the valley, and the pasturage is rich. After passing 
the villages of Argcntiere and La Madelaine, the path ascends 
directly to the col, which is soon and easily attained. Before 
arriving at the suiiimit, the [lath skirts a little lake called La 
Madelaine,* the source of the Stura. From the summit, the 
view towards France is extensive, looking down the course 
of the Ubayettef towards L’ Arche, the station of the Frencli 
douane. Thence the road is uninteresting, through the villages 
of Certamusa and Meyronne to the junction of the Ubayette 
with the river Ubaye, where two roads lead into the Embrun- 
nais; one following the course of the Ubaye, the other by St. 
Paul and the Col de Vars. 

In following the Ubaye, the road descends by C'hastelar 
and Jauziex’s through an uninteresting counti’y, except at Font 
de Cl use, to Barcelonnette, a town hu’ger and better built 
than might have been expected in so sequestered a situation. 
From Barcelonnette, a path by the Col de la A'achere leads 


out without assifcjtan(!o. 'J'lio poor woman vowed in lior gratitiulo five francs for a 
mass, and a picture of the inirarolo for the chapel of St. Anna. 

At length the horizon lit u}) as if assistance were coming, and in a few minutes 
four gigantic figures, — for their distance deceived, — appeared wrapi>cd in storm- 
cloaks, with torches in their hands, descending amidst the rocks and stones ; and 
the |>arty was soon as.sistod by these hardy mountainet'i's to remove fi-om an e.Kposed 
and perilous situatit)n. The author preferretl proceeding, witli their asjsistani;e, to 
Ik'rsesio, rather than to remain at IVaynard, where the mountaineers could only oficr 
the travellers straw and caii-de-rui : of the latU‘r the nmiko had availetl himself 
while waiting for their return. At Bcrse.sio they were directed to the house of the 
syndic, who was rou.sed : the old man and his wife cheerfully got up and rendered all 
the assistance in their power ; the author and his friend made tea, in a way rather 
primitive, ordered soiH-) and wine for the worthy pea.sants, aiul after lauglhng, when 
the danger was over, at their adventures, forgot tlieni in the sound sleep which tlu'ir 
fatigue and comfortiible beds jiroduced ; for in this wild mountain village, the luxury 
was added of tliro wing gum pcifuim;s upon the hot ashes contained in the pan with 
which their beds were warmed. Tlie poor guide had sufiered too much to recover 
readily ; she entreated the next morning that she might he allowc'd to return to 
Venadio, and that the syndic might, in her stead, conduct the travellers to Ilarcelon- 
nett(^, to w'hich they acceded. 

* The name of La Madelaine is sometimes given to tlu' Col d’ Argcntiere. 

t A torrent which flows into France from the Mont d’ Argcntiere. 
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across the mountjiins to Embriin: but the chemin roynl^ as 
Bourcet* calls it, li(‘s by the course of the Ubaye, though 
in many places not a vestige of a chcmin appears ; for the 
violenc(! of the E^biiye and the streams which fall into it is so 
great in the winter, as to leave the entire valley for miles a 
beil of stones and black mud, with hero and thert! a chister 
of stunted willoAvs ; and the road is at the choice of the 
ti’aveller in the whole hreadth of the valley, to ford the tor- 
rents where they arc most passable, and wind about through 
the mud-beds, where the willows grow, to find the hai’dest 
path. At length the river is crossed to arrive at Meolans, 
and thence down tlui valley there is a tolerable char-road. 
The pretty village of La Lauzet, the Goshen of the valley, is 
an exception to the general scenery : its little lake contains 
fine trout, and in the immediate neighbourhood there are 
fruit-trc(*s and cultivated soil. But after ci'ossing a hill, and 
descending a zigzag road at the pass of La Tour, in losing 
sight of La Lauzet, all is again sterile. On looking back, the 
deep course of the Ubaye is seen issuing from the defile of 
La Tour ; and the grand forms of the mountain of Cugulion 
(Ivs Trols Ereques present a scene which is savage, moun- 
tainous, and dreary. f The road continues on tlu; left l>ank 
of the river, high above its bed, until, leaving the hill upon 
which the fort of St. Vincent is placed, a very difficult path 
leads down to the river, which is crossed to arrive at the 
village of Ubaye. From this ])lace, one road leads by the 
river Ubaye, to its cojilluence with the Durance, and another 
by the Col de Bontis to Savines, in the highroad between 
Gap and Embrun. From the ascent to the Col de Bontis, 
on looking back towards the valley of the Ubaye, the hill of 
St. Vincent is a fine object,' surmounted by forts which for- 
merly guarded the valley of Barcelonuette when it belonged 
to the Sardinian dominions. By a wise arrangement, it was 
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f Plate the Fifth. 
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ceded to France in exchange for the valleys of Pragelas and 
Exilles; the states having thus agreed upon the chain of the 
High Alps as the line of demarcation. 

The other road to Einbrun, from the Confluence of the 
Ubayette and the Ubaye, lies by the village of Glaisoles, 
and up the deep gorges of the Ubaye, by tlie strongly 
entrenched Camp de Tourneaux, which formerly guarded 
the entrance to France from the Barcelonnais, when the 
latter appertained to Sardinia. 

To ascend the Col dc Vars, the path leaves the valley of 
the Ubaye by the deep ravines of the Rioumonas, a mountain- 
torrent which falls into the Ubaye a little below St. Paul. 
The road, or rather path, along the precipices of slate rock 
which overhang these torrents, so rajiidly wears away, that in 
maii}^ places it is very dangerous ; but there is not intercourse 
enough at present to make the formation of a better road an 
obje<'t of sufficient importance to the government. The little 
villages of Le Serri^t and T/Entraye lead to the Col de Vars, 
which is not very difficult of ascent. From its south-eastern 
sid(‘, (he fine panorama of mountains is very striking. The 
descent of the Col de Vars is gradual, over a fine pasturage; 
thence passing through St. Marie and the village of Vars, the 
travelliT descends the mountain-brow, between the valleys of 
the Vars and d’Eserans ; and a magnifie.ent scene opens upon 
him of Guillestre and the fort of Mont Dauphin, the valley of 
the Durance, and the mountains covered with glaciers, which 
flank the Col de Lautaret.* 

From Guillestre, a road passes close to the rock upon which 
fort Dauphin is built, whence it leads, in about two hours, to 
Embrun, by the highroad from Italy to France, which crosses 
the Mont Genevre. 

One of the most extraordinary events connected with the 
history of the Col d’Argciiti6re, was the passage by it of 
Francis I. across the Alps, in 1515. In previous invasions 
the French had entered Italy by the passes of the Mont 

* Plate the Sixth. 
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Cenis, or the Mont Geiievre; but tliese were now so strongly 
guarded by the Swiss, who were in tlie pay of the Italian 
princes, that it was necessary to find access by some other, 
which the Swiss either did not suspect, or believed to be im- 
practicable. The Marshal 'Irevulzio undertook to ascertjiin 
if there were any other pass ; and the result of his inquiries 
among the peasants of the Maritime Alps was, the assurance 
that the Argentiere was one by which the passage might be 
accomplished from Dauphiny to the manjuisatc of Saluces. 
The army having been assembled in Dauphiny, was concen- 
trated upon Embrun, where it was provided with five days’ 
provisions. On the 10th of August, 1.515, the march com- 
menced by Guillestre and the Col de Vars ; Imt the diffi- 
culties of the army began at tbe «lefiles of Rioumonas and tbe 
Ubaye, where it was necessary to make a road on the sides 
of the rocks, for the conveyance of the artillery. A corps 
of 2500 pioneers was fonued, who so effectually did their 
duty, that the army entered the valley of Bai’celomiettc on 
the second evening. On the third day the passage of the 
Argentiere was accomplished, and Francis descended into the 
upper valley of the Stura ; but obstacles occurred at the 
Barricades, near Pied de Port, which arrested his progress. 
These were removed on the fourth day ; on the fifth the 
army entered the plains of the manjuisate of Saluces, and 
on the 14th of Septend)er fought and gained the celebrated 
battle of Marignano.* 

Sisinondi, in his IJistoirc des Rt’puhliquos Ttalicn nos,” speaking of the diffi- 
culties of the passage, says : “ Tour-a-tonr il falloit fsxire sauter les roehors pour 
s’ouvrir uu passage, ou jetcr des punts sur rabtino, ou elever, lo long des preci[)iees, 
des galeries en hois. Soixante et douze grosses pioet's d’artillerie devoiont passer par 
ce chemin, avec la colonne oentralo de rarmec, la eavalerie pfisante, et les hagages ; 
deux rnille cinq cents pionniers et sapeiirs, en regimens, et payes conime I’infanterie, 
les accompagnoient iiour ouvrir les cheiiiins. iSfais le zelo des siinplos soldats etoit 
plus efficace encore ; il s’attcloient a Tartillcrie au lieu de chevaux, et ils df'qdoyoient 
autant d’intelligencc et d’adresso quo de courage pour surmoiitcr les difficultes iiiouies 
que leiir opposoit la nature.” 

One interesting and important event in this campaign was the capture of Prosper 
Colonna, the celebrated Homan (Jeneral, who had been sent hy Leo X. to join the 
Swiss. He was stationed at Carmagnole with 500 rnen-at-arms and some liglit horse. 
Francis having been informed of his situation, and thinking that it would be a gallant 
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In 1692, Victor Amadeus II. invaded France, and crossed 
by the Col d’Argenticre from Piedmont into the Embriinnais ; 
and in the war of 1744, when the Spanisli and French armies, 

enterprise to attack liini there, despatehetl some of his hnivest ofTiccrs upon ilie 
expetlitioii. Amongst these were Bayard, La Palissc^, liiibercourt, and d’Anbigny : 
they crossed the mountains before the army was reatly to start, and reached the 
town of Rocea Sparvicra, situated on the left bank of the Stura, a few miles from 
Coni. At Rocca Sparviera tliey were greatly assisted by the Signor de Morete, who, 
acting as a guide, conducted them byadiflicult path across the monntaiii-ridgc which 
divides the valley of the Stura from the Val dc Crana, and tlience to Savigliano; thus 
avoiding Coni, where a body of Swiss was .stationed. 

From Savigliano the French determined to attack Colonna at Carmagnole. Tt is 
jiroliable l-hat he had received information of their intentions, .as he hastily left 
Cai-magnole to join a body of Swiss under the Cardinal Schinner, at Fignerol. On his 
way thither he stop[)ed to dine at Villefranche, where the French siirpi ised him, and 
made him prisoner. Tlie gallant party then fell back upon Kossano, to await the 
descent of the army under Francis; and the Swiss who were at (k>ni hastened to join 
Schi liner’s troo]is at Pigncrol. 

^’his alfair has been related by Sismondi witlisucli utter disregard to the geography 
of tile Alps, that it ought not to ])ass unnoticed. Martin, dc UcJlaif, the Menwires dc 
Flcnraugc., the author of JU IliAtoi rc dn bon Chev<dicr^ all state (dearly that the (?on- 
(pieroi’s of Prosper Colonna passed by the Rocca Sparviera to V'‘illeframdie ; and not 
one of them, thougli (juoted by Sismondi, states anything about the route across the 
Alps which he describes. He says (“llistoire des Rcpublupiibs Italiennes”), that they 
went “(/c Briamyn a Vlllcf ra nchc^ rt a tt.c sources du V6 par Scstriercs though ho 
knew and has stated tliat the pass of the Oem'fvre was guarded by the Swiss, and that 
P>ayard went by Rocca Sparviera. To persons iinacxpiainted with the Cottian and the 
Maritime Al[)s, his statement may appt'ar to be clear; but to those by whom they are 
known, smdi a jumlile of names, witlioiit the least rt>gai'd to their Iwarings or distances 
as conneci-ed with tlie obje(?t of the march of the detachment, betrays an ignoranc'e of 
the* subject iinworlliy of the historian. If possible at all, six ridges of mountains must 
havxi liceii travei’scd, m(.4st of them higher than some of the [)a.sses across the great 
chain. 

From tljo memoirs, quoted by ►Sismondi, of those who were engaged in the expedi- 
tion, it is clear that the object of Riyard and his party was to re.ach Carmagnole. 
Th(' most obvious loute to attain it was by the Argcntiere, which was known to be 
practic.ablc and unguarded. This was doubth'.ss the one which they took, as it led 
dii ectly to Rocca Sparviera; a spot where, they were assist'd by guides, ]>aid.icnlarly 
numtionod in their account of tlie expedition. Neither l*aul Jovius nor F. ( luicciai'dini, 
whom he also quotes, has led him into this error, though the, lattm* is evidently as 
ignorant of the Alps as Sismondi, and has subsiituted tijwns for mountains. Cn- 
fortunatcly, it is not in relating the capture of Colonna mdy that Sismondi has 
betrayed his ignorafice (»f the geography of the country: he sends the soldiers of 
Francis, on the second night down to Barcelonnette, four leagues below the s])nt where 
they enteri'd the valley of the Argcntiere, only to make? them marc-h up cigMiii the next 
morning to tlie point from which they started ; and bo has removed L’Arche from 
the French side of the Alps. Tt ajipears that this country has not been visited by 
historians ; but that, guided by liad map.s and former autliors, (Tuicciardini and 
Gaillard, Sismondi and Simond, have confounded the nanuis of cities and towns, 
villagtis and Alpine passes : Ccuii has been Ininsforred from the plains of Piedmont 
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commanded by the Infant Don Philip and the Prince of 
Conde, invaded Piedmont, they passed also hy the Col 
d’Argentiere.* 

It is very uncertjiin whether any passage was known to 
the Romans across the Maritime Alps. Denina, in his 
“ Tableau de la llautc-Ihilie,” mentions a second Emilian 
way made hy Marcus .lEmilius Scaurus, from Savona, hy 
Tortona, westward through the country of the V€\gienni,f 
and thence hy the valley of the Stui’a to Embrun : hut 
the authority for this -statement is very obscure. 

The facility with which a good road, always practicable, 
might be made across the Argentierc, is obvious, and it may yet 
be accomplished, to the great service of France and Piedmont; 
both would gain hy increased facilities of communication. 
The author’s guide from Bersesio said, that a survey had 
been made in the time of Nai)oleon, having for its object the 
formation of such a road : but too many of those which he 
began have been m'glected, to induce the hope that an event 
so desirable will be effected by his successors. 

to become a south of the Argciiticro, towards TVovenco and the village of 

Kocca Sparviera has, according to Siinoud, who refers to Sisinondi, been removed to 
somewhere ‘Mudwecn Brianyoii and the source of the I’o” The only correct map of 
these districts is I’ouvcct’s ; and his “ Mennoinra Militaircs .sur Ics Froiitii' ivs do la 
France, par Pi^mont et de la J^ivoie,” is the only faithful work u]>on the subject ; — 
in it every practicable path for man or mule is imlicatod. 

* Tlio events of tliis invasion arc related by the Marquis dc St. Simon, in his 
‘‘ llivStoire do la (hierre dos Alpes en 1744.” Every village in the valley of tlie Stura 
was the scene of the horrora of warfare. The pass of the Barricades was forci'd, and 
the allied armies descended the valley of the Stura, where they took the fort of 
Demont by the use of re<14iot shot. Tlicy afterwards iH'sioged Ooni, and near this 
city fought the Sardinian army, commande<l by Charles Emanuel III., who, tliougli ho 
lost the battle, succeeded in throwing relief into Coni, Avhich was gallantly <lcfcndc<l. 
After it had been for som<! time unsucces.sfully invested, the storms of autumn, and 
the want of supplies, whi(!h were intercepted by the Piedmontese pe.'i.santry, compelled 
the allies to raise the si(^ge, and to recross the Al]>s, towards the latter end of Novem- 
ber. On their retreat they destroyed the fort of Demont, and afterwards suffered the 
severest privations from cold, liunger, and fatigue. Tliough assailed by the peasants, 
and exposed to storms, they returned to France over frozen roads and througli deep 
snow, with all their artillery, and with a few guns, taken from the Sardinians, — the 
miserable trophies for which they paid thousands of lives, and millions of treasure. 

f The Vagienni were a people of Piedmont, whose territory extended to the 
summits of the Maritime Alps. 
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THE PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 


The beauty and grandeur of the scenery which enriches the 
course of the route of the Simplon, and the display which is 
there presented of one of the most daring and successful of the 
efforts of man, by the formation of a road for his free progress, 
where the barriers placed by nature had appeared to be insur- 
mountable, are sources of pleasure, of admiration, and of 
amazement, to the traveller, which are excited in a much 
higher degree upon this pass of the Alps than upon any other 
where a road has been accomplished. 

From Geneva, the route to the Simplon commences with 
the beautiful scenery of the lake ; and the traveller has the 
choice by arriving by either shore at Saint Maurice, in the 
Valais. One road passes by the Pays de Vaud, on the Swiss 
side, through Coppet, Nyon, Rolle, Lausanne, Vevay, and Bex; 
the other, which is four leagues shorter, passes, on the Savoy 
side, through Thonon and by the rocks of Meillerie, where the 
construction and improvements of the road, in correspondence 
with those of the Simplon, have been considered as part of 
that great undertaking. 

Soon after leaving Geneva, on the side of Savoy, the road 
passes through Cologny, whence, looking back, there is a beau- 
tiful view of Geneva, extending over the sites of numerous 
campagnds^ which surround the city, and embellish the vast 
garden which is spread out at the lower extremity of the lake. 

NO. XII. 
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The road, after leaving Cologny, passes through Dovain, the 
first village in Savoy, to Thonon, the chief town of the pro- 
vince of Cliablis. Thonon is situated on the sliores of the 
lake at its widest part, where it is three leagues across. A 
little beyond this town the road leaves on the left the convent 
of Kapaille,* and pi'oceeds to Evain, which is nearly opposite 
to Lausanne. 

The finest parts of the new road, which borders on the 
lake, lie between Evain and Bouveret ; this includes the 
magnificent constructions by the rocks of Meillerie, where the 
road is cairied thirty feet above the wat'-rs of the lake on 
a terrace in front of the rocks, which have been cut away ; 
the bases of these rocks sink, almost perpendicularly, to a 
level with the waters of the Mediterranean ; for the greatest 
depth of the lake which is found near this shore, is above 
1000 English feet, and the level of the lake is 1200 feet above 
the sea. The scenery along this shore is very beautiful, and 
across the lake objects of interest i*apidly succeed each other 
from Lausanne to Vevay, Clarens, and the Castle of Chillon.f 

At St. Gingulph, the territories of S.avoy are agam left, 
and the traveller enters the Swiss canton of the Valais; and, 
after passing on the left the swampy and extensive emhtnu hure 
of the Rhone, which opens into the lake of Geneva, he arrives 
at Saint Maurice, the natural frontier of the Valais. The 
single arch tlu’own across the Rhone from the Canton dc 
Valid,— a picturesque object, which may be found in the folio 
of every artist and amateur who has passed that way, — and 


*,This abbey was built by Amadeus the Eighth, duke of Savoy, who founded a 
convent of Augustine monks there, and retired from the govei nment of Savoy to 
become the chief of his convent at Rapaille. During the disgraceful contests for the 
chair of St. Peter’s in the fifteenth century, when three popes governed at once, 
Amadeus was elected one of these, by the rcunitetl council of DAlc, in opposition to 
Eugehe IV. : he tissumed the keys of St. Peter lis Pius IT., and kept his court at BA.le, 
Geneva, and Lausanne. After having created twenty-three cai’<li rials, issued bulls, 
and given other proofs of his authority, he retired from the government of the 
church, which he had found to l>e more difficult than the government of the state of 
Savoy ; he died in his bishopric of Geneva in 145 J. 

f With these places are associated the names of Gibbon, Kemble, Rousseau, and 
Byron ! 
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the high rpcks whieh bound the courKSe of the Rhone, give 
to the scene a wild and imposing character. These rocrks 
are the bases of the lofty mountains, the Dents de Midi 
et de Morcles^ which are separated by the river, that rushes 
through the gorge, foul and foaming, into the bosom of the 
lake. During its repose there, the Rhone deposits its im- 
purities, and flows out at Geneva bright .and pure, and of 
the tint of heaven ; until, again admitting the companionship 
of the foul Arve, it passes on contamin.ated and in violence to 
the sea. 

The bridge, which connects the two cantons, and the castle 
now in ruins, at ^he entrance to the V.al,ais, have, in the love 
of antiquity, been attributed to Julius Ca\s.ar ; but this is ques- 
tionable, and there is a greater probability of their having been 
built by the bishops of Sion, when the preservation of tem- 
poral power was so important to them: a toll w<as exacted 
upon the bridge, and a port cut off .all communication with the 
Canton de Vaud whep necessary. S.aint Main’ice was known 
to the Romans under the name of Agaunum, and numerous 
inscriptions mark its anticpiity. The name of St. Maurice 
w:is derived from its abbey, founded in the sixth century hy 
Sigismond, king of the Burgundians, in honour of St. Maurice, 
who is said, in the legemds of the church, to have suffered 
m.artyrdom here, with all the Theban legion which he com- 
manded, amounting to 6000 men, in the year 392 ; .a tnulition 
as true, probal)ly, as that of the 1 1 ,000 virgins of Cologne. 
Near St. Maurice arc some retreats cut out of the face of 
an app.ar(‘ntly in.accessihle rock, where, in holy idleness, the 
anachoretes de la Thebnide formerly dwelt apart from the 
world. The sterility and wretchedness of the country, which 
extends .about two leagues from St. Maurice to Martigny, 
is scarcely anywhere relieved by an object of interest, except 
at the magnificent catar.ict of the Risse-vache : this falling 
torrent is first seen from the village of Mieville;* but its real 


♦ End Vignette. 
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grandeur cannot be appreciated, owing to the magnitude of 
surrounding objects, except by approaching as near to it as 
possible, and climbing on a bill formed by the soil which has 
been tlirown u[) by the tremendous force of the waters from a 
basin which they have excavated. In this situation, the noise, 
the volume, the v'elocity, and the height (for it appears to be 
poured out from the heavens), are appalling in their sublimity ; 
an exquisite beatity is added to these in the morning, when 
tlie sun, shining on the. light mists which are dashed up by 
the cataract and float around it, paints them with splendid 
irises, which vary in intenseness of colour as currents of air 
change the density of the mists. Not far from the I’isse-vache, 
the route passes the narrow gorge, wdiencc the black waters 
of the Trient issue, to flow into the Rhone; and shortly sifter 
the Drance is crossed, beneath an old castle of the bishops 
of Sion, near Martigny.* From Martigny, the route of the 
Simplon ascends the valley of the Rhone at a right angle with 
its previous course from St. Maurice, and passes through the 
middle of the valley direct to Sion: this part of the Valais is 
spread out into a flat plain, swampy and unhealthy, where 
the heat of summer is intensely felt, and millions of musqnitos 
exhaust the blood and spirits of the unfortunate traveller 
whom they assail. The chains of mountains which bound 
the Valais are of enormous height ; and as many of the 
peaks rise from 10,000 to 14,000 English feet above the 
Rhone, this valley may be considered the deepest in the 
known world. It is bounded on the south by the great 
chain of the Alps, from Mont Blanc to the Saint Gothard, 
including the Cervin and the Monte Rosa ; and on the 
north by the Alps of the Oberland Bernoisc, in which rise 
the Finsteraarhorn, the Jungfrau, and other enormous 
peaks.f 


* A view is given of the vallcj of the Rhone from the castle, in the illustrations 
of the Pass of the Great St. Bernard. 

t The dreadful afflictions of goitre and cretinism, which prevail to a great extent 
in the Valais, have been attributed bj some authors to the stagnation of the air in 
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Above Riddes the road crosses the Rhone, and on approach- 
ins^ Sion the marshes disappear, and fine pasturages and vine- 
yards mark a more favour(;d spot. Near Sion, on the rocks 
which overhang the river, are the ruins of the old castles of 
Scon and Montorges, wliich frown in tlieir decay over the 
valley that once groaned beneath the power of their tyrant 
owiH'rs, the bishops of Sion, whose names are consigiual to 
infamy.* 'Pheir monstrous assumption of temporal authority 
roused at length tin; Valaisans, ivho had deserved tlu'ir 
0 ])pi’ession and punishment for having so long forborne to 
crush the power assumed over them. The day of retribution 
came at last in 1417, when the bishop was ex])elh‘d, and his 
castles burnt and destroyed ; and wliere these abodes of 
tyranny had only been vit'wed with a shudder and a curse, are 
now seen houses .and vineyards, wliich excite emotions of 
pleasure, to which the rui/i/f of the (;astl(‘s contribute. Sion is 
situated in the widest part of the Valais ; its ajipearance is 
remai'kahle from the chain of rocks on its eastern side, 
which ari! crowaied with the old castle of Valerie, some 
Roman I’cmains, an old (iothic church, and the, ruins of tlu; 
residence of 'fheodore, who was the first bishop of Sion, in 

this and utlier dcrp ViUloys of tlu* Ali)s ; and V»y some, to the waters of tin* 
whieli tlie inhahil-ants drinh : hut the.si', and many other causes which have hei*n 
eonjecturetl, appear to he. eipially fallacious. ( Joil.ivs and cretins are nowhere .si'cu in 
greater nuinhers and deformity than in the valley of Ao.vta; yet i.he valley of .\nzasea, 
whicli is iiearlv ])aralJel witli it, is entirely free from the.se attiietions, althougli the 
inhahitant.s live in a deep vallcsy, and drink the waters of the An/a, which flow troni 
the glaciers of tlu' ^lonte Ihi.sa. Noi’ are the.st* ili.-,i*ases eontineil to valleys; even in 
the plains of Piedmont, near St. Dalmazio, these ohjeets ot tlisgust an<l pity are eoiumoii. 
The authoi’ has adopted an o])inion, arising fi-om lextensive ohservation, that out‘ of 
the eliii'f eausc.-^ id’ these eom])laint.s is to he found in the dirty liahits of the eoiuinn- 
nitie.s afllieted. ddii.s is an opinion entertained by tlu* clean and healthy luountaineeixs, 
who are free from goitre, and hy the inhahitants of tho.se valleys where, pcisonal 
cleanliness i.s regarded: for this tlie Anza.seans, a race, ot Hiu' men and lieaufifid 
women, are remarkable ; whilst the dirty wrelclios w'heri' the atlliction is found, sty 
all the winter with their eattle, seldom or never ehange their elotlu;s, and drea<l water 
as if their di.'^a'a.se were hydrophobia. Tliree or four hlthy generatitms ])roduei‘ goitre, 
and it requires as many of eieaii hal>iis to remove the puni.shimait for their foul 
offences. 

* The bishopric of Sion or Octoduruin is one of tlie most ancient in (Jaul. 
Theodore, a Idshop of Octodunim, assisted at the (Council of Acqiiila in the year »381. 
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the year 600. Anotlier cliiiteau, much more elevated than 
the former, is called Tourbillon, which was built by the bishops 
of Sion in 1492 : it is attjune«l by a narrow and difficult path 
among j)reci[)ices. This castle, now in ruins, was the re- 
sidence of the notonoHs bishop Matthew Schinner, who per- 
formed so imjiortant a part in the affairs of ftaly at the com- 
mi'iiceincnt of the sixteenth century, and is remembered with 
infiuny by the world. A third chfitcau, called Majorque or 
]\fayerbourg, the* residence of the later bishops of Sion, was 
at the foot of the hills of Valerie and Tourbillon; but it was 
burnt in the great fire of Sion in 1788. From the ruins 
of Tourbillon, the view uj) and down the valley is vei*y fine. 
Opposite to Sion, the Val dTTerens opens into the Valais ; 
it communicates at its upper extremity, by a very diflieult 
pass across the glaciers, with the Val Pellina on the side 
of Aosta. Ascending the Valais above Sion, the traveller 
finds little to interest him. Opposite to Sierres, another 
valley, called the Val d’Annivers, opens from the great chain 
of the Alps. 'Phis, and the valley of ITerens, are little hnown 
to travellers; and the inhabitants, who an* singidarly jirimitive 
in their manners, are said to be rather uncivil to their visitors : 
this is reported to have been the character of the Tipper 
Valaisans before the advantjges of a more extensive inter- 
course with the world, by the formation of the route? of the 
Simplon, led to a just e.stimate of its benefits, and the I'enioval 
of jealousies. A little above Sierres, the new road re-crosses 
the Rhone, and continues on its left bank through the forest 
of I’fyn. The (h'hrls of the mountains brought down by 
the torrents from the southern boundary of the vall(*y, render 
the preservation of the road very difficult in many parts of 
the route between Sierres and Tourmagne. On passing the 
emhourhure, of the valley of the Dala, in which the baths of 
Louesch (Leuk) are situated, the .savage mountain-barrier of 
the (lemmi is seen, where an extraordinary road, for the 
pass which communicates with the Oberland Bernoisc, is cut 
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oil what ajipears to be a perpoiidiciilar face of the iiioiiiitaiii; 
yet it is practicable in pedect safety for iiiiilcs, and the pass 
from Louesch to the valley of Kauder is one of the most 
remarkable in the Alps. Ascending the valley of the Khone, the 
traveller crosses the torrent which descends from the Monte 
Rosa and the Monte Cervin, and issues from tlie valley of the 
Visp. The rivers which flow from the enormous glaciers of 
those mountains having united at Stalden, about eight miles 
up the valley, above the village of Visp, descend with great 
impetuosity, and join the Rhone, often with a larger body of 
waters than those into which they flow. Soon alter leaving 
Visp, the road crosses the toiTcnt of tin; Gamsa, near the 
remains of an ancient wall, supposed to have; been built by the 
Romans, but which was the actual frontier of the Viberians, 
who inhabited the Tipper Valais from the Gamsa to the source 
of the Rhone. The next post station above Visp is the town of 
Bi'igg, situated lunirly forty miles below the source of the Rhone, 
at the foot of the Simplon. Its appearance is very singular; 
it is deeply seated amidst enormous mountains, and its towers, 
whi(di are covered with tin plate, have an eastern character 
of form. During the years 1798, 1799, some sev(*re battles 
were fought near Brigg. The Valaisans, and especially the 
inhabitants of the Upper Valais, a very brave race, resisted, 
with desperate courage, the invasion of the French ; they 
fought to preserve their institutions from foreign inter I’crence, 
but they were ct)mpelled by numbers to submit, and were at 
last united with France in tlie department of the Sim})lon. But 
the change was of infinite benefit to them ; the evils of tin; 
Revolution have passed away, and with them the evils wliich 
liad long existed in the Valais. Its inhabitJints hated the rest of 
the world, but in no proportion to the hatred which the Upper 
and Lower Valaisans bore towards each other. An ei|uality 
of rights, and the removal of local restrictions, destroyed the 
sources of hatred and jealousy which had for ages divided 
them. The influx of strangers through their country, and 
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the transport of mercliniKlise by the new route of the Simj^lon, 
liave been sources of wealth and prosperity. After the events 
of 1815, the Valais, formerly an ally only of vSwitzerland, 
became incorporated witli the cantons, and preserved the 
benefits which it had derived from tlie Eevolution. 

At Jlrig‘£>‘ the valley of the Khone is left, and the ascent of 
th(' Simplon comnKMices. Some parts of the route in its course 
almost to the summit, may be traced on the sides of the dark 
and savage ravine through which the torrent of the Saltine 
d(\scends from the glaciers of the Kaltwasser or Schonhorn. 
"fhese glaciers, close to which the summit of the road ])asses, 
are seen from below; and it is rather fearful to contem])late, 
at such a height and distance, the point wliich must be 
attained by tlie travdha* who would enter Italy by tlu' Pass 
of the Simj)lon. 

The route really commences at Glys; but as the liest inns 
and accommodation are i'ound at Brigg, travdlers, almost with- 
out exception, commence thdr jiassagc' from the' latttu’ jdace,'* 
as a short branch-road connects Brigg with the gi*eat route 
abov(' the Bout de Saltine, which is 11(5 li'ct ahov(^ the 
torrent, — om* of those liold constructions wliidi add to the 
wonders of this route ; thence the road continues on the left 
towards mount (\*dvary,t and after turning through the 
Braiid-wald asc(*nds to th(‘ base of the (leniKMihorn, wbicli 
bounds the eastern side of the valley of the Saltine. Here 
the scene is very grand ; the rugged summits of the (Jlys- 
horn rise on the other side of a deep ravine, and tower 
above the passenger Avith awful effect; high up on the sides 
of the Gly shorn, fields and cottiiges are seen, so lofty and 

* It appears to Iiave bec'ii usual formerly for travellerH to assemble in mimber.s, 
and <fros.s the mountaiu together. An author who travelled in Italy by the Simplon, 
in the year icar), says, “ those who enter Italy by this route assemble at iirigg, in 
order to pass together, with mutual assi.staneo, those frightful mountains of Saint 
Plom. We met there about forty persons.” 

f A name common in ratholio countries to a hill wljich terminates a stories of 
altars, or, as they are called, stattonsj where in Easier week ceUain ceicmonics /ii*o 
performed. 
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sloped .as to appeal' inaccessible. The road winds round the 
base of the Clennenhorn into the deep and savage valley 
of Gjinter, which terminates in ghaciers. Across this valley, 
or rather ravine, a bridge is thrown, 80 feet above the. torrent, 
and the road ascends by a zigzag to the station of tlie third 
refuge* or Bersal, where there is .an inn and post-house : 
thence following a course around the projections, and into the 
sinuosities of the rnountain, the route again overhangs the 
deej) ravine of the Saltine, its <Ie[»tli being concealed in many 
places by the piiu's and larches which clothe the sides of the 
mountain below tin; travclha'. Some of thes(! tre(\s an; of 
enormous magnitude, and some, stripped of their bark, and 
witluTed or crushed by tin; lalling of ro(!ks or avalanches, add 
by tlu'ir form and (colour to the grand and Avild (diameter of the 
scenery. The cottages on the sides of the (ilyshorn, Avhich 
ajipc'ared from below to be inaccessible', are now s(!en on 
tlu' other side, of the ravine, scana'ly above; the trave'ller, sur- 
rounded by tields of corn and fine' jiasturagc's, and attainable 
bv paths, Avhich the mountaineer climbs with gre'at facility. 
Continuing to ascend, the edevatiou soon e'xcee'ds that at 
Avhiedi the pine llourishe's, larches endure a little longe'r ; 
but these are lew and stunted, and sc'aree'ly re'ach beyond 
the galh'ry o( 8c.hall)e;t, Avhich is a roedc excavated 100 feet in 
h'ligth, through which the road jiasses. Afte'r traven-sing this 
gallery, the scene; be'comes exetessivcly Avild and avid ; the road 
winds along the brink of precipices, at a short distane'.e only 
be'loAV the gla(;iers of the Schonhorn, whence' torre'iits de'seend, 
Avhich ai'e the sources of the Saltine ; these, h'd thi'ough 
tiiu'ly constructed aejueducts, pass beneath the road, and fall 
into the r.avine beloAV. At the foot of the glaciers auothe'r 
gallery has been cut through the rock, 140 fe'ct in length; 
but to guard against the avalanches to Avhich this jiart of the 
road is exposed, covered w.ays have been I'ece'iitly constructed, 


* Houses establislietl on tlio lino of roiid for tlu* proii.-otiuii of travellers in storurs. 
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in connexion with the glacier gallery, which extend their 
protection across the places exposed to danger. 

The scene from the summit is very magnificent; between 
the Schalbet and tlic glacier galleries, the eye can descend 
to Naters, a village in the valley of the Rhone, and rise to 
the prodigious peaks which pinnacle the range of the Bernese 
Alj)s. From beyond the gljicier gallery the view extends to 
the great glaciers of Alesch, which add their brilliancy to the 
scent;; thtise, howevt'r, and the valley of the Rhone, cannot 
be seen from the same point : but the magnificent peaks of 
the Brtnthorn, the .lungfrau, and the Monch, form with their 
glaciers, over the deep valley of the Saltine, one of the finest 
scenes in this range of tin; Alps.* A little beyond the glacier 
galler}' the higliest point of the p.assage is attained : it is 6562 
English feet above the level of the sea. Here there is a house 
of refuge, and a barrier where a toll is paid of six francs for 
each horse. The summit of the Simplon is a plain, rather 
spacious, but wild and desolate, except in the summer, when 
there is a rich pasturage on the mountain, and flocks enliven 
the scene a little; nothing, however, can be conceived jnore 
dismal than its winter aspect. The summit is exposed to 
dreadful .storms, f and it was for protection against these that 

* Plate the First. 

f “Lt; General Turrcaii ^'prouva uno de cea tourinentos, lor.squ’au retour de son 
premier voyage il Brigg, accornpagne de son etat-major et des ingf*nieurs des doux 
brigades, il voulut repasser lo Simplon pour rctourner c\ .son quartier-geniu*al a Domo- 
fr()s.sola. La neige toinboit eii abondanee ; un vent violent et glacial de nord-ouest 
nous enveloppoit do tourbillons epais qui nous suffoquoient. Le general, ayant ete 
renverse trois fois dans la neige a Tentree dii (-\)1, rualgre les effttHs des personnes 
(pii raeconipagnoieiit, et de.s gens du pays amenes expres pour aider au pa.ssage, 
donna ordre de retourner Brigg. M. ringenieur en chef Lescot, et moi, nous 
trouvant A. quinze i)a.s en avant do ses aides-do caiiq), no pdines eiitiuidre rordre ; et 
apres avoir attendu Ic general et nos camaradc.s autartli qu’il fnt possible do le faire 
dans uno semblablo position, nou.s fAme.s contraints d’avancer, et continuame.s la 
route avec deux homines du ])ay.s, sans le secours dcsquels nous cussions infailliblc- 
inent peri. Nous arriv&mes do unit, epui.scs par six heures d’une marche exce.s.sivc- 
inent peiiible, au village du Simplon, qui n’etoit eloigne quo de deux lieues du jioint 
do .separation .sur Ic Ool. La neige, foitement gt^lee en grains fins, et sans cesso 
roulee par le vent, avoit si pou d’adherence, que, quand I’un de nous tomboit, ce qui 
arrivoit soiivent, il di.sparoissoit entierenicnt, etquePon no distinguoit I’endroit oil il 
ctoit que par Tagitation que sesmouvernens coinmuniqiioient d. la surface de la neige, 
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the plan of an hospice was laid out and cominonced ; hut little 
heyond raising the walls above the foundation was accom- 
plished; its plan extended to two hundred feet long, seventy 
feet wide, and three stages high. Tt was proposed to place 
there fifteen persons, monks and domestics, and the establish- 
ment to have been a dependence upon the Great St. Bernard; 
but it has been delayed or relimiuished. There is, however, 
in the plain, on the right of the present route, an hospice, 
a singular-looking building, Avhere ti’avellers, overtaken by 
storms, or having met with accidents, are received by tw’o or 
three brothers of the Great St. Bernard. 

After passing the Old Hospice, the plain narrows to a 
valley; and having crossed the torrents which descend from 
the Rosboden, the traveller eiiters the village of Simplon, 
situated 4840 feet above the level of the sea. A very com- 
fortable inn in the village otters rest and nTreshment; and 
on arriving late from either side of the mountain, it is 
desirable, in order to enjoy the scenery of the pass, espe- 
cially on the side of Italy, to remain at Simplon for the night, 
and descend the next moxaiing. After leaving Simplon, the 
road advances towards the deep gorges of the Dovedro. 
From a part of the road where it makes an abrupt turn, 
the entrance to the galUay of Algaby is perceived, I’ar below 
in the I’avine ; but this appears so mere a speck, as to 
ci’catc a doubt of the possibility of the road ])assing through 
it. To follow the course of tixe Dovedro, an abrupt delour is 
made into the ravine of the Krumbach ; thence descending to 
the banks of the Dovedro, the traveller soon after enters 
the gallery of Algaby, 330 feet long, and bordering on the 
torrent; tlieiuie the I’oute accompanies the Dovedro in its deep 

comino si c’cAt (He nn lliiido : aussi cn arrivaiit irouvamos-noiis tousles intcMsticos 
(Ic nos vetcmeiisentierciiicnt rcinplisdc neige ; celle qui avoit ])eiietre ju.s(|u’siii corps, 
a denii-fonclue par sa clialt'ur, ct regelee c’Msiiik* 2)ar raceroisseiiieiil tin iVtud de la 
luiit, s’etoit priso en masse et iiioiilee sur les [larties ({u’elle ciiveloppoit, sans (pio 
nous nous en fussions a2)oryus 2 )en(lant Iti marelie.” — Obsercations^ 2)ar A. R. 
PoiiONCEAU. 
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seclusion until it escapes into the Val d’Ossola, at Crevola. 
Here begin what are called les belles liorreurs of the Simplon : 
the rocky and pei’pcndicular bases of the mountains approach 
more closely, leaving only space for the road and the foaming 
torrent, wliicli the latter in some places entirely usurps ; and 
in such places the road is carried through galleries <nit in 
the rocks. Where the ravine narrows, the mountains which 
bound it appear to increase in height. The road is some- 
tinu's scoop(‘d into the side of the rocks, sometimes it seems 
suspendiMl over the abyss, a»id when neither a terrace nor a 
gallery can be made on one side, as at the Ponte Alto, a 
bridge of admirabh; construction errosses the torrent, and a 
line is found on tlie otlier side, where tlie route can be carried 
forward. From the overhanging rocks, in some places a thou- 
sand feet above the traveller, toiTents are ])oured out, some 
of which from their lieight descend broken into mist ; 
otliers, falling upon a shelving rock, foam in white line's over 
its surface: and near Condo, a river gushes out Avith violence, 
and falls into the Dovedro. But the wonder of this ])art of 
the road is the great gallery, which is formed just Ix'low 
the place where a bridge leads from the* right to the left 
bank of the Dovedro. The ravine a]>j)ears to be closed in, 
and the only ])assage is l)y one of the most stupendous works 
ever accomplished — a gallery, <'ut through tin; granite, .')9(i 
Knglish feet long, which at the 0 [)ening on the Italian side 
crosses the waterfall of the Frassinone; this torrent, falling 
from a great height, ru-shes through the In'idge throAvn across 
it, and descends above 100 feet into the Dovedro, where the 
lattt'r n’ver, forming a cataract, meets the waters of the Fras- 
sinone in horrible comniotion : it is a spot unriv'alled in its 
astonishing effect.* 

In the gallery there are two la tend openings, to light the 
traveller and to facilitate the excavation of the gallery, as 


Title Vignette. 
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four gangs of workmen were put on at the same time ; tluise 
were relieved, and the works proceeded night and day d urine; 
the formation of tliis wonderful excavation. OpjxKsite to one 
of these openings, the following inscription is cut on the rock, 
JEKE ITALO 1805 . 

A little below the gallery the road descends by a zigzag, 
where tlie ravine widens, and disj)lays more awlully the 
heights of the rocks, whic.h project in some places over the 
road. Masses like enormous towers, with [)erpendicular sides, 
bound tlie valley, and the i-oad is carricnl through this ex- 
traordinary pass u])on the dehriH which slopes down to the 
torrent.'* Soon after, a strange and lofty Iniilding is seen, 
which serves as an inn and a place ol‘ refuge for travellers : 
this, together with a chapel and some cottages, form the 
village of Gondo. Near it a few trees begin to relieve the 
horrors of the detile of Dovedro. At hmgtli mea<lows appear, 
and amidst some fruit-trees is seen the vilhme oi‘ Issel, on 
the fi’ontier of Savo}', where the passports and baggage 
of travellers are examined. A little l)elow Issel is another 
gallery, cut through the rock, but t)nly thii-ty-four feet long: 
at this place the scenery loses much of its severity, but sud- 
(Uady i-esuming it near Tras<juc‘ra, the gigantic forms of the 
rocks are scarcely less awful than nciir Gondc. After having 
])assed these, the traveller crosses the Cherasca, and enters 
n])on the beautiful little amphitheatre in which are situated 
the villages of Uove<lro and Varzo ; here, the valley spread- 
ing out on the left, strikingly contrasts with the surrounding 
scc'uery, and displays houses, trees, vines, and meadows. 'The 
route thence continues, amidst setmery of less interest, to tlu* 
last gallery, that of Grevola, which is carried nearly 2(10 feet 
through a rock, that has an opening cut on the side next 
the river for the admission of light. The road afterwards 
ascends to the little hamlet of Morgantino, and passes the 

* Plato tho Second. 


NO. XII. 
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quarry whence the blocks of white marble were hewn for 
the columns of the triumphal arch erecting at Milan to 
commemorate the construction of the route of the Simplon.* 
From Morgantino tlu* route grachi.ally lowers to where the 
grand and beautiful Ponte Crevola crosses the Dovedro, at 
its entrance into the Val d’Ossola. This bridge is first 
seen where a view of the j)lains of Dorno d’Ossola is also 
2 )resented. The landscape is one of singular beauty ; and 
its effect, bursting upon the traveller at the end of his 
journey through the savage defile of the Dovedro, is very 
impressive.f 

The bridge of Ci'evola is one of the finest structures in 
the world ; in the middle of the torrent a pier is raised 100 
feet high, which carries two arches, I’esting on the rocks on 
either side of the ravine; its strength and elegance are equally 
remarkable : to do justice to it, the traveller should descend 
and view it from below Crevoha. 

From the bridge, tlie road [)rocccds in a direct line to 
the town of Domo d’Ossola. I'he richness of the ])lain, 
the brightness of the sky, and the mildness of the climate, 
already announce the Italian side of the Alps. The language, 
the costumes, and the manners, mark a pet)ple which differ 
greatly in character from even their nearest neighbours on the 
noi'thern side of the mountains. Vines and Turkish corn en- 
rich the appearance of the country, and the former are treate<l 
in a manner peculiar to this part of Italy. Posts of gneiss, 
which are obtaiiied with great facility in this neighbourhood, 
are placed upright in the ground, and these have poles laid 
across them, upon which the vines are trained : this plan 
affoi'ds facility of access to the fruit, and the ground is not 
exhausted by the props, which is the case where trees are 
grown to support the vines. Near Domo d’Ossola is a Sacra 
Monte, or Calvary, where, in a series of stations, groups as large 


* There are eight of these columns, each thirty-six feet long. f Plate the Third. 
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as life, in terra cotta, represent events in the passion of Christ, 
some of them are hideous, others are cleverly modelled. The 
hill is worth the traveller’s vi.sit, not only for these, hut for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful .scene from the chapel on the 
summit. 

Domo d’Ossola is a place of i^reat antiquity ; it was founded 
by an ancient people of h'truria, and bore the name of Oscella 
before the erection of its cathedral; from this it derivtsl the 
addition of Domo, which name alone it generally bears among 
the inhabitants. From Domo d’Ossola, the route descends 
towai'ds Milan, through the rich plain watered by the Toecia, 
and the rivers Ovesca and Anza, which flow into it from the 
Alps, through the valleys of Antrona and Anzasea ; the lattcT 
valley ascends to tlu‘ Monte Rosa, anti leads across the great 
chain by the Pass of the Moi*o, into thti Valais ; it is one of 
the most interesting valleys in the Al|)s, and abounds with 
scenes of unrivalled bt'auty and sublimity. In descending 
towards the Dago Maggiore the route passes the 1'oceia, 
before arriving at Vogogna, and repasses it near the village 
of ( )rnavasso ; thence it proceeths, leaving tlie Toccia on the 
left, and, near the little village of (Iriivellona, traverst's the 
Negoglia, a river by which the waters of the Lake of Orta How 
into the Lago Maggiore.* Shortly after, the route di‘se(‘nds 


* At one time it was iiiteiulcd to tlireet tin? cour^^e of the ronte of the Simplon hy 
the Lake of Orhi, to turn oft at ( Iravellona and avoitl the shores of the Lngo Maggionc 
This wa.s tlie plan of Geneml Lliasseloup ; but the necessity of rising to tlie levt‘1 of 
the Lake of Orta and descending again to Art>na, presentetl so many disadvantages, 
that the plan was abandoned. The route, however, by the Tiake. of Orta, anciently 
known as the Lacus Cn.sius, is one of singular beauty ; and it is exi.i-aordiiiary that 
this romantie lake should be so little known. From Baveno, on tin* Lago Maggiore, 
to Omegna, on the Lake of Oi’ta, is not more than two hours’ drive, on an o.vcelh'iit 
carriage-road, which, leaving the route of the Simplon at Oravellona, as(?en<ls the 
eoui’so of the Negoglia to Omegna, where boats may be had to take j)assengei s or 
cai-riages to Buccione, at the head of the lake, pas.^ing by the town of Orta, and the 
Isola de San Giulio, near the middle of the lake. There is a fairy appearance about 
this little island wliieli is very beautiful, and its early history is not without romance. 
Tt is celebrated for the high antiquity of its ehureh, in wliicli tin* vertebra* of a whale 
are sliewn as those of a monstrous serpent which infe.sted the island, and M’hieli was 
destroyed by San Giulio, \vho lived in tlie fourth century, and whose ashes are 
preserved in a subterranean vault. So much for tradition. It is rcconled, however 
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to Fai'iolo, and the Lago Maggioi’o bursts upon tlie traveller 
with all its beauty, its magnitude and its splendour. Ihiveno, 
on the western shore of the lake, is a post station, and the 
place Avhere travellers usually hire boats to visit the Borro- 
niean islands; and there is no spot whence the grand forms 
of the mountains which surround the lake are so picturesque, 
or a view of the lake so beautiful : to this the islands greatly 
conti'ibiite, with the exception of the Isola-bella, which is 
worthy only of a rich man’s misplaced (extravagance, and the 
taste of a couAectionor.* 

that as early ns "jOn ilio island gave title to a dukedom, wIkmi Minulfo, duke of St. 
(liiilio, ftivoured the tlescont of the Frane.s by the St. (lothard ; but in the following 
year, Astolpho, the new king of the Lonibard.s, piinishetl him with the loss of his head. 
The island appears to ha\ <^ possessed great strength. Chiilla, the wife of Berenger the 
Secoiul, king f»f Lombanly, took refuge there in 9(52, tind resolutely defended herself 
for two inoidhs against Otho the First, emperor of (lernnany, who had invaded Italy 
•nnl de])ose<l her husband. Otho rostore<l the island to tlu' bishojys of Novarro, who 
ha<l long hold it, l>efore it was seiml atnl u.sur|>ed by H(‘reng(U\ '.riie town of Orta, 
opposite the island, is well built ; and there is an e.veellent inn there, where travellers 
may be well aceornriiodated at less than half the ex[)ense of the inn at Baveno. 
Behind Orta a hill rises, which is a sanctuary, dedicated to Saint Francis of Assise ; 
upon it nineteen chapels are distribut(‘d, some of elegant arehiteeture, and containing 
groups of figures in terra-cotta, ami pictures. The hill is laid o\it like a beautiful 
garden : this is the general character of the land bordering the lake, whence, probably, 
its name. The views from the hill of the .sanctuary are eharniing. The lake is about 
nine miles long, surroundo<l by lofty mountains and wootled sloj)es, and having many 
villages on its shores. From Pella, between which village and the town of Orta lies 
the Isola S. Oiiilio, a mule-road leads over the mountain, by Arolo, to Varallo in the 
Val Sessia. At Varallo is the jVinit'o Gcrumlcnittic of Piedmont ; its Saera Monte, thi* 
most remarkable in Italy, is visited l)y thuu.saiuls of devotijcs annually. From Baveno 
to Varallo by Pella, is only a day's journey ; and the author, who has twice been that 
way, has no recollection of any scenery superior to the variety and beauty presented 
in this excursion. 

To go to Aroiia from the Lake of Orta, the traveller lands at Buceiono, at the head 
of the lake. The view from the road above tliis villagt^ is very fine, where tl e high 
peaks of the Monte Bosa add th(?ir grandeur to the beauties of the scene. (Plate the 
Fifth.) A carriage jnay be hired at Buecione, which, passing thi-oiigh Borgomaniera, 
will reach Arona in two or tlii’ce hours. It is reported that such a roa<l as that whicJi 
wa.s propose*! by Oeneral Ohasselou]) has been *lccided upon by the King of Sardinia. 
It is to be made immediately, from Oniegna to ihieeione, to go round tjie Ciistern 
shore of the lake, and pass through the town of Orta. 

* It is curious to ol>serve the national difTerences of taste with which the Isola- 
bella is regarded. A French author writes, “ULsola-bella clle cst digne de son norn ; 
clle res.semble a une lie cnchantee ; palais merveilleux, magnifiques jardins, arbres 
odoriferaiis, foiitaines cristallines, stritue.s, !)o.s(iuets, tleurs ehoisies, tout s’y trouve.” 
Another, “ LT.sola-bella cst d'un genre de beaute ejui tieiit du prodige. Cost A 
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From Baveno the road is carried along on the boi’ders of 
the lake on terraces of admirable construction, and scarccdy 
less worthy of praise than the works in the ravine of the l)o- 
vedro. The setmes are beautifnl along the westeni shores of 
tlui lake to Arona, thi'ough Stressa, Belgirate, and Lesa. On 
the approach to Arona, the statue oi' St. (^arlo Borromeo is 
seen on the right of the road, upon a hill, to which a |)ath 
leads from the routt; of the vSimplon, about half a mile before 
aiTiving at Arona. Tliis path conducts, in twenty minutes, to 
the (H'lebrated bronze statue ; and the traveller should not 
fail to visit this extraordinary work of art. It is placed in so 
favourable a situation, that a beautiful view of the Lago ^lag- 
giore is enjoyed at the same time, particularly from a short 
distanc(i west of tin* statue, whence the Lake, the village of 
Angera on its op[)osite shore, and some inountiiins of the 
great chain in the Rhetian .Vlps, are seen. On the right are 
some of the chapels of the Sacix* Monte of San Carlo ; and 
below them, on the borders of the lake, the overhanging 
precipice beneath which the route of the Simplon passes to 
Arona.* d'lie statue, with its pedestal, is 112 feet high, of 
which the ])edestal is oiui-third. The head and hands are 
cast from models made by Ceraiio ; they are of admirable 
M'orkman.ship, and the mild, dignified, and benevolent ex- 
[)ression of the head (exceeds all praise. The drapeiy is 
composed of sheets of copjter, so ingeniously wrought that 

rnervcillc tie Tiirt et dc la nature en iiienie temps, uno veritable lie enchaiitee. Ses 
bos<piei.s ii(' pen vent etre compares tpi'a eeux tritlalie ; ses jardins tpi’a celui dca 
Hosperides ; son palais tpiW eelui d'Armide.” An Knglish aulht>r describes the 
gardens as raise*! “on a ]>yrainitl of ten terraces resting on arches, which are built 
upon the rocks of the i.sland, and each of the angles of the terraces adorned with acute 
pyramids of stone, resting upon balls at the angles of their ba.scs, ami hearing on their 
aiiices wretched tin ornaments; sonic of the angles have trees, ‘ fantastically carveil ;* 
others, ugly, disproportioned statues, eaeh holding tin emhlians: the grand figure 
surmounting all this trumpery is equestrian, with tin feathers springing from if,s hack, 
intended perhaps for Pegasus.’* Another author says, “ This whimsical structure, from 
a distance on the lake, suggests tho idea of a huge Perigord pic, stuck all over with 
heads of W()()»lcocks ami [lartridgcs.” AVhat is taste 1 the French and Italians admire 
all this, and they say that they arc judges. 

* Plato the Sixth. 
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the edges are concealed in the folds, and the appearance of 
the whole statue is like a single cast. The action of the 
figure is that which is used in the church of Rome in bless- 
ing; the right hand is extended, the left holds a book. This 
statue was erected in 1697, at the expense of the Milanese, 
in reverence and in gratitude to their patron saint. The 
artists employed upon it were Siro Zanelli of Pavia, and 
Rernardo Falconi of Lugano. It is certainly one of the won- 
ders of Italy, if not of the world. 

The entrance to Arena from the Simplon is at the foot of 
a huge cliff which overhangs the lake, and it is difficult to 
pass beneath it without feeling an emotion of danger. The 
town from many points is picturescpie ; its port on the lak(; is 
enclosed within walls, having the opening flanked by two 
towers ; between these a chain is drawn at night, which closes 
the entrance. This is the chief port belonging to Sardinia on 
the lake, and is of much imjjortance to this government ; for 
all the merchandise going from (lenoa and the states of 
Sardinia to Switzerland, passes by Arona. Retween this 
port and Locarno, the commerce, since the completion of the 
route by the Rernardin into the Orisons, is considerable ; and 
a great increase of intercourse with Switzerland may be ex- 
pected when a carriage-road, now in progi'ess, over the St. 
Gothard, shall have been completed. The borders of the lake 
are within three governments — the Lombard-Veiietian, the 
Swiss canton of the Tessin, and that of Sardinia. 

At an hour’s drive from Arona the lake contracts and forms 
the river Tessin, which is cro.s.sed on a flying-bridge, where 
the traveller leaves Sardinia, and arrives at Sesto (]alende, in 
the Lombard- Venetian States. From Sesto Calende to Milan, 
about ten leagues, the magnificent route, which bears the 
name of the Stradn tSe?npio??e, lies through a country une<pialled 
in the abundant productions of its soil, but it is devoid of 
picturesque interest, except where the great chain of the Alps, 
stretching across the horizon, is seen from some parts of the 
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road, particularly near Somnia, with its chief and heautiful 
object, Monte Rosa, towering over the range. On the right of 
this mountain lies the Monte Leone, which hounds the Pass of 
the Simplon.* By those who see the Alps for the first time 
under such an aspect, they arc often mistaken for light clouds 
lying on the hoi'izon, their bases being generally invisible 
througli the haze of an extensive intervening plain. Then; 
is an exquisite beauty in their appearance under these cir- 
cumstances, which cannot bt; des(;ribed. The route con- 
tinues through numerous towns and villages,— among others, 
Gallarate, Castallanza, and Ro ; the latter is remarkable for 
its magnificent chundi. Milan is scarcely seen before it is 
entered. When near it, a glimpse is sometimes caught of the 
spire of the Duomo, but tlu; traveller generally arrives abruptly 
under the walls of the city. 

Tiic grand entrance to Milan, from the Strada Sempione, 
by a triumphal arch, which is intended to commemorate tlie 
formation of the route of the Simplon, is not yet cojiipleted ; 
but the Austrian government in Lombardy, after having 
allowed the work to remain neglected for many years, has at 
length been urged by shame, or a btdter feeling, to pi'oc.eed 
with tliis magnificent structure, and there is some hope of its 
completion. The design by the Marquis Luigi Cagnola, and 
the admirable execution of such detiuls as are prepared, lead 
to the expectation that it will be, when finished, the grandest 
work of its chass. 

The early history of the Pass of the Simplon is involved 
in much obscurity, and nothing certain is known even of the 
origin of its name. It is supposed to have been frequented 
in very early ages ; and there is a tradition, that three years 
before the battle of the consuls Marius and Catullus with 
the Cimbri, the consul Q. Servilius Ccepio led some Roman 
legions across this mountain to oppose those northern enemies 


* Plate the Seventh, 
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of Rome, in Transalpine Gaul. Some have sought the 
etymology of the Simplon in the consular name of Sem- 
pronius; but no certiiin events are recorded which determine 
the passage of any Roman consid by tlie Simplon. In many 
old accounts of the pass it is called Saint Ploin; but whether 
a classical name has thus been vulgarised, or this has been 
deriv(*d from some Catholic saint, is as uncerbiin and obscure 
as the dark ages through which these traditions have descended 
to us. The future importamte of the Simplon, however, will 
be referred to Napoleon only, under whose orders the present 
I'oad was constructed. 

The new route of tlu; Simplon was, in its intention and its 
execution, a militai’y work.* It was determined uj)on inune- 
di.ately after the batth* of Marengo, whilst the diflieultics of 
the passage of the Great St. Rernard, and the almost fatal 
check of Fort Bard, wen; fresh in the recollection of Naj)o- 
Icon. In November 1800, he directed the minister of war to 
send two brigades of engine(M‘s, under General Turn'au, to 
open a route practicable for artillery across the Simplon. 
The first of these brigades was stationed between Brigg, on 
the Swiss side of the pass, and Algaby ; and tin; second 
between Algaby and Doino d’Ossola, on the side of Italy. 
Little appears to have been done, and that not in the most 
judicious way, until, in the winter of the same year, M. Ceard, 
who was at that time engineer-in-chief of the department of 


* Napoleon has been charged, by those wlio can see no redeeming trait in Ids 
character, with constructing works otdy to gratify his andtition or Ids vanity, and 
not to serve mankind : let the reply to this act usation be found in the following list 
of some of the [tuldic works executed or commenced under liis orders in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Holland, between ISGO and 1 SI — Eighteen new routes, 
exceeding 500 leagues ; eighty new liridges, exceeding fJO feet in length, of wliich 30 
ai’C from 300 to 2000 feet ; tidrty great canals ; the Seine, the Loire, and other 
rivers, rendered navigable by tunnels, dykes, quays, sluices, <S:o. ; twenty-five ports 
constructed or re-established, among widch are the ports of Antwerp and CUierboiirg. 
— See Travatuc dca Fonts at Chaussees Jepuis 1800/ ou^ Tableau des Constructions 
A^euves fades sous le Rh/ne de Xapolcoa I”''- en Routes, Ponis, Ca)mu.v, et des 7'raraujr 
entrepris pour la Navigation FluvialtJt des Dessechemens, les Ports dc Commerce, d'c. 
Par M. CouuTiN, Secretaire-General de la Direction Generale des Pouts et Chauss6es. 
Paris, Gocury, 1812. 
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Leman, received the orders of the minister of war, and the 
director-general of the ponts at chnussees, to take charge of 
the operations on the Simjilon, as engineer of the works and 
inspector-general. Tliis distinguished engineer arrived at the 
Simplon on the 22d of March, 1801, and immediately sur- 
veyed the entire line of road, which he varied in many 
important points from that which had been intended by those 
who had preceded him, and became the author of the plan 
ultimately adopted for tin; traverse of the mountain, as well 
as of those additions which rendered this magnilicent road 
complete, from Domo d’dssola to Arona, on the side of Italy, 
and from Rrigg to Thonon, on the side of Switzerland.* 

The works of the Simplon wei'c shortly after their com- 
menc,cment transferred to the superintendence of the minister 
of the interior, but their execution from the beginning had 
been confided to the engineers of the po/U.s et clitiu.ssee.s. 
Under each of those authorities M. Ceard (!ontinued the 
chief engineer and superintendent of all the works to their 
completion.f 

* It h.Ttl b<‘oii C()iitomj»latetl by Uic Cisalpine rt'piiblic to open tlu^ route of the? 
Simplon a.s early as the year 170H, 'vlicn M. (.V*ar<l wa.s eon.siiltod ii|)oii the nmler- 
takiiig by tlie Italian iiiiiiistt'r (\‘rl)elUni, at the bouse of the minister Le (!roix, in 
Paris. The abilities of M. ('eanl were also caUe<l into service on the passes of the 
Jura, Cerdon, and Mount Tarrare : and he may Vie said to hrve been emphiyed in 
removing the mountain obstacle.^ whieli exi.sted between the Simplon and Paris. 

t Tlie eVdef engineer t)f such a stn[>endous undertaking would naturally lie jealous 
of the distinguished lionour which its aceoinplisliment olitaiiieil from an a])planding 
world. After tlfty years of distinguished puldic si‘rviee, M. (k'‘ard had retireil, in 
1815, to the bosom of his family, to repose lieiieath his laurels, when an attempt wjls 
lanlt ly matlc to wrest them from him by one wln> bad bell a subordinate situation 
in the works of the Simplon. In a national puVdjeation, entitle<l, “^lomimeiis des 
Vdetoires et (V)ii(pietes des Fran^’ais,” &c. published by Panekoucke, at T’aris, and 
CH.lited ))y M. Cli. i)upin, the route of the Simplon was tbouglit worthy of the lionour 
of holding the first place : but the book is disgraced Viy the following iinjnst re])oT t 
of the cngineci’S engaged upon tlie Simplon : “ Nous terminerons ei^tte desc ription 
des travaux du Simiilon en disant qnelques mots des ingenieurs ([in h's out e\('eut(!'s. 
M . Lescot, premier ingeiiieur-en-ebef, fut, apr^^s sa mort, rem[>laee [lar M. lloudouart. 
Los ([uatre jciincs ingenieiirs qui out trace la route av(‘c taut do courage et dt* zi‘le, et 
qui out triomphe des plus graiidt's difticultcs do rentre[)rise, sont MM. (..Virdier, 
Poloneeaii, Coie, et Baduel.** “ M. Poloneeau ost mainteiiaiit ingenieur-en-ehef du 
(Kqv.irteuient de Seine ct Oise : cT'st ii son obligeance qne nous devons uno foiiJe dc 
reiisciguemcns precieux sur la route du Simplon. La notice que M. Polonccau a bien 

NO. xir. ^ 
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Between the Mediterranean and the Tyrol there are now 
ten carriage-roads across the Alps, and others are in progress 
by the Saint Gothard and the Maloya. Austria has con- 
structed the Stelvio, but it was to serve her own interests in 

voulu nous remettre h co siijet nous a ete du plus grand socours. M. Cordior et M. 
Poloncoau sont Ics souls ingcuieurs qui aient diriger lea travaux depuis leur premiere 
trace jiisfia'a lour achevomeut.’* “ M. Ceard, inapectcur-divisionnaire, a partir de la 
fin de I’an IX. (1801), fiit charge de I’inspcction des travaux : on liii doit le plan do 
deux pouts ])rincipaux.’* This report has evidently been furnished by M. Polonceau, 
who has made M. Ch. Dupin the agtait of his vanity and injustice ; “ Lcs qiiatre 
jeunes iiigenieurs/* at the time of their accompanying (General Turreau to the 
Simplon wt*rc ingimienrSf pupils of VErole Polj/technique, who were foHunate 

in l)oing appointed upon sucli a work as the Simplon, before they liad even /inished 
their stmlics in the School of A]q)lication ; they held no grade as engineers. Under 
M. Coard they rose to distinction, and were recommended by him to tlic government. 
ITow Polonceau re|)aid the obligations, his remeigmniem prficunu: sulTicicntly 
shew. !M. Ceard, who was living when the “ Monumens des Victoires et (>onquetes” 
was publislied, hastened to vindicate his just claims to the honours which he hiul 
received, in a pamphlet (Memoire et Observations llistori({ues et Criticpies sur la 
Route du Simjdon, addresses h M. Ch. Dupin. Par N. Ceard. 4to. Pari.s, 1820), 
which contains such evidence as(*xposes the unfounded pretensions of At. Polonceau ; 
who, in a reply (Ohsciwations sur un Memoire relatif il la Route du Simi>lon. Par 
A. R. Polonceau), has made a futile attempt to screen himself from the discredit 
which has recoiled upon him in the endeavour to outrage the honour of hi.s ancient 
oliief. M. Polonceau’s reply principally confines itsidf to points relating to the woiks, 
which are nu'rely matters of disputed op>inion between professional men : it replies 
also to some charges of insubordination and obstinacy ; but it contains not one line 
of admissible excuse frir having employeil the work of AI. Ch. Dupin to boast of the 
honours of which he had desjxiiled another. 

A slight inquiry must have discovered the fact, that AI. Polonceau was a very 
young man, about the age of twenty, who had just left school, wheii he went wdth 
(leneral Turreau to the Simplon, only a few months before he was jdaced under 
AI. Ceard. Yet, in the notice above (juoted from these rumvufnemom, Al. Polonceau 
says, that he and Al. Cordier sont lcs scuh iivjenieurs qui aient diriqe lcs travanXy 
dcp)iis leur premiere trace jnsqiid Icur acldvevient.^'* C^aJi any }>erson believe Napoleon 
guilty of the folly of intrusting such a work to untried boys ? AVhy was AI. Ceard 
called upon by the goveniment in a little more than a month after the brigades 
under Ceneral Turreau htwl reachcil their do.stinaiion ? Certainly to cm])loy his 
known skill and ability as engineer-in-ebief and director of the works ; wdiicli implies 
how little the party already there had the confidence of the govciTin»ent. AI. Polon- 
ceau acknowledges, in hi.s reply to AI. Ceard’s cliarges, though he withholds it in 
reiiscifp}emc7is precieu.r^'' tlmt ‘Slans le memo hiver, AI. Ceard, alors ingenieiir-cn- 
chef tt Oenevc, fiit charge de I’inspcction generalo de la route ; fonctions qu’il a 
remplics d’abord sous le titro d’ingeiiicur eii chef directcur, ensuite sous cehii d’in- 
specteur-divisioiinaire,” — this was when his plana wore being carried into efiect, and 
his duty was to inspect their completion ; and he did superintend the works until 
they w'ere finishe<l, under the authority of the Afinisters of the Interior, for which lie 
received their acknowledgments, and honours from NajM)lcon. AI. Polonceau says, 
page 3 of his Observations, ‘‘Alais Tarticle do AI. Dupin ctoit consacr6 h la gloiro des 
nations Frauyaise ct Itilicnne, ct non k celle des individus.’* Why then so particu- 
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the control of Lombardy. It has been said that her influ- 
ence in tl»e court of Sardinia has been a great clieck to the 
improvements of which Piedmont and Savoy are capable, 
and this influence has been especially exercised in preventing 

larly claim tho honour for himself of which he woukl despoil another ? If the least 
doubt can remain of iM. Poloneoau’s having taken a credit to whicli he had no claim, 
the following extract from a letter, dated 10 Vendemiaire, an X. (October 2, IMH), 
atldressed by his motlier to M. (khird, must remove it: — “Si les travaux doivciit 
continuer, veuillez, Monsieur, demandez sans delai un eleve pour remplacer mon lils j 
&c. Oil lie me pcrsuadcra pas que mon Ills cn ce moment soit nccessaire pour la 
conduite des travaux. X’etant <pie tres-sui.)ordonne pour ees operations, tout autre 
pent tenir sa jilaco. I/autorite d’ins|)ectour-geiieral des travaux du Simplon Jaisse 
entre vos mains Ic sort do mon fils,” 

In 1<S12, a work was publishctl by M. Courtin, secretaire-general do la <lirection 
generale des pontset chaussek's, (‘utitlcMl, “ Tnivanx PoaU et Cliaitssors (^rpnia 
oil tableau des constructions neuves fiiites sous Napoleon, en routes, jxjiits, canaux,” &c. 
In this work, the author, who had official information and autliority, writing of tlie 
Sini[)lon, ]iago -Id, mentions “ M. Ceard, auteur du projrt and in ]'ago oil, “ les in- 
ginneurs ([ui out fait executor (rette belle route, sous la direction de M. (Jeard, auteur 
du projot, sont MM. Houdouart, Oordier, Plainchant, ot Poloncoau. MM. (liant!lli et 
Possi, inge incurs Italiens, out execute la partie du cote du royaume d’ Italic.” The 
French brigade on tlie Italian side, between .Vlgaby an<l J.)omo d’Ossola, wa.s, after 
about eighteen niontlis, recalleil ; xvhen it was rei>lacod by tho Italian engineers, 
MM. (liant.'lli, Pos.si, and Viviaiii ; of whom M. Ceard makes most honourabh} men- 
tion, as having overcome, on their side of tho Simplon, difficulties whicli greatly 
oxceedeil thosi', with which the first lirigade luul to conteml. 

One reason for delaying the pulilication of the Pa.ss of the Simplon until the last 
Number of tliis Work, wa.s to make full inquiry into the subject, and to examine tlie 
plans, papers, and other documents, in the po.sscs,sioii of tho son of ]M. Ceard, at 
Oeneva ; these were .shewn, in Septeniher lH2i), to the author, who had by this time 
possesse«l himself of every work referred to by M. ( -eanl iu his memoir, as well a.s 
others iipou the .subject, and also of tlie rejily of M. Polonceaii, with xvliieh M. Oordier 
has identified him.self in a sort of po.stscript, wherein lie seems, from tho tenour of 
his remarks, to have fancied that a sneer eould remove his .share of the di.seredit 
attached to the transaction, but which it has only .served to confirm. M. Poloncoau 
is said to rank high in liis profe.s.sion as an able engineer : if so, his excuse is the 
less, for having attempted, surreptitiou.sly, to take the divStiiiguishcd honours of his 
former chief to add to those which he had him.self fairly acquired. 

The circum.stauces which led to this iiupiiry and statement on the part of the 
author of the “ Passes of the Alp.s,” will be found in tlie following letter : — 

“MbxsiKUii, Gtneceje 17 duillrt, I si7. 

“Qiioiquo je n’aie pas I’honneur d’etre conuii de vous, permottez moi do vous 
ecrire dans les circonstanccs <pie voici. 

“J’ai vu, il y a peu de jours, entre les mains de Dehu;, lo natiiraliste en eette 
ville, uno des livraisoiis du beau reiueil »tue vous avez com}>ose et ipie vous publiez 
sur les Pa.ssagcs des Alpcs ; et j’ai peii.se ipi’il vous seroit agreable d'avoir sur cclui 
du Sinqilon les notices conteimcs dans lo petit ouvrage do inoii ])cre, t[uc je me 
IXTinets de joindro a la presente, en vous j>riant tie raecepter. Mon perc, M<Hisieur, 
fut charge dans le temps par I’Eiiqiereur Napoleon de faire le projet de la route qui 
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the constriictioH of a good carriage-road across the Little 
Saint Bernard. Tlie accoinplishirient of this would he one of 
the most important services which Carlo Felice could render to 
his sulyects of the dnelij of Aosta, of the Tarentaise, and of 
Faueigny. At {)resent this benefit is withheld, from the feJir 
of a possible invasion by that road from France. Were the 
Frencli restrained by the wjint of good roads in 1800 ? The 
subjects of Austria feel not the injury of withholding this 
1)0011, Imt the I’iedmontese anil Savoyards do, and their 
government ought not to .sacrifice the interests of her sub- 
jects to the fears and jealousies of Austria. To make a 
carriage-road over tlie Little St. Bernai'd would be attended 
with no difficulty : it is already the easiest of the unmade 
passes of the Alps; and the expense of forming a good road 
from Bourg Saint Maurice to Pre Saint Didicr would be borne 
with cheerfulness by the inhabitants on the line of road from 

(Ic'voit. traverser lo Simplon, — unc pareillc commission cxigooit ohoz celui qui on 
ctoit charge tics talons et une grande exjiorienco: j’oso dire fpio inon pore possodoit 
run ot I’autro ; il s’acquitta ties onlres tjni lui furent donnos cot ogard, person no 
lie travailla an ]»rojet quo lui ; ot jo ]>os.sedo, la di.s|)osition do tons ceux qni ponr- 
ront tlosirer le voir, le plan original do oe jirojot, dtvssine de la main de mon pore, et 
n vetii do I’arreto troxooution dii tlirceteur-geiieral du corps des jionts et chausseos. 
Intlependamineiit de ce premier merite, que p)ersonne, sans rinjustieo la pins erianto, 
ne pent contester a moii [K'n'o, etqueje reclamerai taut quo jo vivrai pour sa memoiro, 
il a Oil celui do dirigor les travanx justju’a lour entiere oxooution, et do mottre de 
ronscmble diins les operations des ingrnieurs qni Ini etoient tons subordoiinos pour 
eette graiidt! ()peration. Voila, Monsieur, des fails dmit jo puis fournir la preuve ])ar 
tou.s le.s papleis th; eette grande aflaire, qui stmt entromes mains. Vtius t;t>mprentlrez 
d’:q»res cola, rintlignation qnVpronvtnt mtiii f)t'rc tpiand il a rcunposo Teorit ([ue j’ai 
riionnenr tie vou.s onvoyor, qni j)Ourra tl’ailleur.s vonsetre uillo par les rensoignemens 
tpi’il contient, et par la carte tjni y est jointe, tlouL toutes cidles tpii out paru depuis 
ne sont tiue. ties et)|>ics jilus on moins completes. 

“.rauit)is eru, Monsieur, ne pa.s faire tout co (pie jc dois ii la memoirc do mon 
pere, si, aussitbt t|uo j’ai on connaiss inco de votre bol ouvrago, je ne vous avois pas 
mis k momo de dire iin mot de riugcnieiir qiii a travaillo a aidanir, dans un do Icurs 
passages, ccs Al|)C.s tpio vous avez tant otudieos et admiroos dans lour immense ct 
majest uciix oiisenddc. 

‘bSi j’otois assez hoiireux pour vous voir un jour a (leneve, on pour pouvoir vous 
fournir (pielqnes documens qui puissent vous otre utiles, veiiillez 6tro persuade, 
Monsieur, de rempresseiiient qne je mettrois, soit a vous donuer do \ive voix, soil 
vous fournir par ecrit, toirs les reiiseigmanons tpii ]iourroient vous etre agreables. 

“J’ai riionneur dh'^tro, avec une consideration tres distinguee, Monsieur, votre 
tres Iiumble et tres obeissant serviteiir, 

“ Ceahd, Procurcur-General de la lttq)ublique et Canton de Geneve.’* 
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I’Hopital Conflans to Ivrea, wliom it would more immediately 
benefit. The French under Nai)oleon had surveyed the pass 
with the intention of making such a road, and it is to he hoped 
that this desirable object may yet be accomplished. It would 
greatly add to the influx of strangers into I’iedmont, who 
would thus be enabled to visit the eastern side of Mont 
Blanc, the baths of Cormaycur, and the beautiful valley of 
Aosta, and who, iiiste.ad of spending so much of their money 
in Switzerland, would disburse some of it in visiting the 
beautiful scenery of Dauphiny and Pieduumt. 

The object originally contemplated by the author of this 
woi’k, w'as an illustration of the route of llannil)al across 
the Alps; he had become interested in this subject chiefly by 
reading that clear and able in(|uiry, mititlcd “ A Dissertation 
on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps, by a member of 
the I'niviu’sity of Oxfoi’d.” After an attemtive jierusal, it 
occurred to the author, that such scenes and facts as the 
site of an encampment, the locale of a roche-blanehe, and a 
ravine wdiere an accumulation of snow could oecvu-, were 
subjects which the pencil might illustrate, and remove, by 
views of those scenes, the doubts which descri])tion alone 
might have left. The author visited the Alps tixpressly for 
this object; but after having traversed the great chain l»y 
several passes, he tliouglit tliat the subject was eai>able of 
extension, and that scenes illustrative of tin; various routes 
across the Alps, would be interesting to those who had not 
travelled there, and renew the recollections of those wlio had. 
Fidelity of representation, rather than jiicturescpie eflect, has 
been his object as an artist; and in his examination and 
incpiiries into the topography and history of the *\lps, lu' 
thinks that he may, without presumption, claim the nuait of 
not having lightly underhiken his task ; since he has, ex- 
pressly for this work, before and during its publication, 
traver-sed the Alps nearly sixty times, and by above thirty 
different routes into Italy, from the states on its frontiers. 
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AVith reference to tlie passage of Hannibal, the result of 
the author’s exaininatiou anti inquiry has left upon Ins mind 
the most perfect conviction, that it was by the Pass of the 
Little Saint Bernard, and that it is to this pass only that the 
descrijition of Polybius can apply. The adoption of this 
author’s history of the event, as the sole authority upon the 
subject, has been induced by his declaration, that he made 
Journeys in the Alps expressly to retrace the steps of Hannibal. 
These journeys were made within a few years after the event 
which Polybius describes, while per.sons were yet living who 
had been eye-witnesses of the passage of the army, and who 
funiishcd him with information and details. Ho avows that 
the object of his retracing the steps of the Cai’thaginian general 
arose not only from his admiration of the exploit, but to 
settle the contradictions w'hich had even then appeared in 
the narrations of those who described the event, and who had 
already I'lnbellislied it with fiibles. The history of Polybius 
is remarkable for its clearness and detailed descrijdion of 
scenes and events. Unfortunately, from his having ■written 
in Greek, few of the names of places, or of the people in the 
line of inai’ch, are recorded by him; l)ut tin; times and dis- 
tances are so carefully mai’ked, and the ])laces where certain 
events occurred arc so clearly and admirably described, that 
the true i-oute has been discovered by the evidence which 
still exists, in perfect concurrence with his account; and these 
coincidences are found on the Pass of the Little St. Bernard, 
and on no other. 

Various authors have supposed a dilTei’ent line of inarch, 
but they have either taken Livy as authority, or attempted 
a reconciliation of Livy with Polybius : this, hoAvever, is im- 
practicable, for I..ivy is so inconsistent with himself, that an 
actual examination of the Alps, upon the route which he states 
to have been the pass of Hannibal — the Mont Genevre — 
is at variance with his own description ; whilst the absurdities 
with which he has laden his narrative shew that he had 
adopted such fabulous accounts as Polybius had despised and 
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rejected, and had sought to reconcile them with the clear and 
simple narrative of Polybius himself, where such narrative 
related to the passing events of the march, but witliout ac- 
knowledging the author from whom he had so largely and 
literally borrowed. 

The errors into which those have fiillen who, in writing 
upon the subject of Ilannibars passage, have taken Livy as 
authority, have arisen from tlieir being as ignorant of the 
Alps as was Livy himself, and from having fancied that maps 
and descriptions alone were rc(|uisite, not only for utuler- 
standing the subject, but for informing others. This has pro- 
duced the absurdities of Wliitaker and Polard, and the errors 
of Letronc and of many others. Some, with preconceived 
notions, have traversed tlie Alps, and eked out their con- 
jectures by bits from Livy and Polyliius, quoting from the one 
or the other where it favoured their views, and njecting both 
under the cliarge of error, presumj)tion, or interpolation, 
wliere neitlier ct)uld be made to agTce witli the theory wliich 
they had originally formed. 

Very few of the authors who have written upon the sub- 
ject of Hannibal’s passage are worth the trouble of confuting. 
Nothing but actual survey can determine what pass agrei's 
with I’olybius’s description of the occurrences. General Mel- 
ville, a man admirably qualilied to investigate the subject, 
with the history of Polybius in his hand, traversed many of 
the passes which had lieen supposed to be the route of Han- 
nibal; but it was upon the Little Saint Bernard only that he 
found those coincidences of place and distance with the events 
of Hannibal’s march, which established his conviction that it 
was there that the Carthaginian .army had passed. The result 
of his labours and investigation he placed in the hands of 
Mr. Whitaker, who, treating the communication with con- 
tempt, fancied that by maj^s .and authors alone he could ariive 
at a conclusion more favourable to his prejudices upon the 
subject. This led him into such errors .as those of supposing 
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tlie site of an encampment of 30,000 men to have been where 
500 could not be drilled ! — the existence of a market town, the 
Forum Claudii, on the Great Saint Bernard ! ! — and such a view 
of the jdains of Ihily, that riannibal pointed them out to his 
soldiers, and shewed tliem “through clouds immediately under 
their feet, the very position of Rome itself, at the distance of 
400 miles, in some bright ray issuing from a distant cloud ” ! ! ! 
It was fortunate that General Melville’s papers were not mixed 
up with the follies and pedantries of IVIr. Whitaker’s book. 
These papei’S afterwards fell into the hands of IM. .1. A. Deluc, 
of Geneva, whilst he resided in England ; and struck with the 
remarkable clearness of the general’s views, M. Deluc has 
given to the Avorld a “ Ilistoire du Passage des Alpes par 
Anuibal” (Geneva and Paris, 1825, 2d edition), which appeal's 
to have set the question at rest, at least of the passage of the 
great chain by the Little Saint Bernard, and generally of the 
entrance to the Alps by the Mont du Chat.* 

Since M. Dcluc’s work appeared, two English gentlemen, 
Messrs. Wickham and Cramer, have traversed the Alps by 
every route which has been conjectured to be that of Han- 
nibal, and their “Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal 
over the Alps” (London, 1828), is so conclusive, that the 
author, who has three times visited the Little Saint Bernard, 
cannot conceive how any one acijuainted with the Alps, and 
especially with that Pass, can withhold his conviction that this 
was the route by which the Carthaginian army entered Italy. 

* Tho author visited the ifont du Chat iu 18 : 21 ), and he concurs entirely upon this 
part of the .subject with M. Deluc, and Messrs. AVickham and Cramer. Tlic situation 
of the prccipice.s, and the appearance of the pass, agree in a remarkable manner with 
the account of Polyluus. 


THE END. 


London : PHuted by 0. Babclay, Castle St. Lcice.<*ter Sq. 



ROUTE 


LYONS TO TURIN, 

BY 

THE PASS OF THE MONT CENIS. 


The route by the ^lont Cenis might he (considered as properly 
coinmeiiciiig at tlie coiijuiKction of the rivers Arc and Iseri; ; 
l)ut as the range of mountains which extends south of the Jura, 
from th(‘ Khone to the Isere, prescmts a formidable barrier 
Ixctwecn France and Savoy, which formerly rendered access to 
Chamberrv, from Lyons, very difticnilt, the author has chosen 
to comnKHicc his illustrations of the Pass of the Cenis at 
Lyons, and comjihTe them at Turin. 

Lyons is seated l)etween the llhone and the Saone, near 
the confluence of these riviTS, and, probably, ow(‘S to its 
situation its commercial celebrity : it lies in the direct route to 
the Cenis from Paris,* and its imvirons exhibit some of the 
most beautiful scenery in France. From the church of St. 
Mary Fourvi^ires, which overlooks the city, the vast plains 
watered by the Phone and the Ain are seen extending to tin* 
Jura, and to the snowy ranges of thi* Savoy mountains ; and 
in (dear weather, even beyond and above these, Mont lilanc 
can be seen, api)earing to b(; rather an object of the sky than 
of the earth, hovering like a mighty spii’it.f 

* The traveller who wishes to go by the most interesting route to Lyons is recom- 
mended to go from Haris by Dijon, the (^>1-0 d’Or, Chalons sur Sjioiie, and thonco to 
Lyons by the coche d’caii. 

t Thu view from the right bank of the Saono, near to where this river merges its 
waters, and loses its name, in the Rhone, is one of the most picturesque of Lyons. 
Plate the first. 
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Tlie road from Lyons towards Cljamberry, through Boiir- 
goin, as far as Tour dii Pin, is dull and uninteresting; but, soon 
after leav iim this little town, the traveller arrives at the inouu- 
tains by whicli he enters Savoy ; these, until the opening of’ 
the road l)y the rnufe of the GrotiOj near Les Eeliellcs, pre- 
sented an almost insurmountable barricT against any carriage. 
So great wer(? th(‘ dfHeulti('S, that we find, from the records of 
earlv^ travellers, that they arrived at (diamberry, on their way 
to the (\aiis, by a considerable (h'foin\ either by Geneva or 
by Grenoble. Put there were three ])aths practicable for mules 
across these mountains to C'hamberry, besides that which is 
now the great road to the Gcaiis.* Thi^ first from Pont- 
Pieauvoison, by Aigueludlette ; the second by St. Genix and 
Novalese ; tlu^se were over the mountain de I’Epine, and W(*re 
the most dii'ect, but they were extremely difficult. The third, 
which crossed the ]\Iout du Ghat at the northern (extremity of 
th(‘ range from Y(anu‘ to liourget, appears to have been a 
road known to tlu^ TIoinans, from the remaiiis of a tem])l(‘, 
inscriptions, &c., which have lanm found on this passage of 
the mountain. 'j* 

At l\)nt-Heauvoison, on the Goiens rtf a river which is the 
boundary line between France and Sardinia, the douaiuers of* 
the respective governments are stationed. After crossijig the 
bridge the road ascends the right bank of the river, and at 
h*ngth enters alnaiptly tlu‘ delih' of La Caille. Ilmv th(‘ 
traveller should turn to enjoy the last view of France, and 
look back u])on the beautiful sceiu* whicdi he is about to leave. 
From the jdain the road ascends the mountain side, and then 
abruptly enters a ravine, at a considerable height above a 

* The juitlioi'of the |ireseiit work luis ji(lverte<l to t Jie.su roiuls to .sliew tile ilitticiilty 
wliicJi foniiei iy (‘xistxsl in travelJinj^ from Eyoii.s to ( ’luimberry liefure tJie great roiul 
wafs made*, by wliich can iages now ])rocce(l to tliese Alps, ;uul traver.se tliem witli 
eijual facility. 

t It ba.s been sati.sfa(‘tori]y shewn, in th<‘ “ Di.ssertation on the Passage of Hannibal 
aero.s.s tbe AJp.s, by a ^Member of tJie l"nive]*.sity of Oxford,” adverted h) in the 
illustrations of tlie ]){ts.s of tiie Little Saint Heriianl, tliat tlii.s [Kis.sage wjis tJio route 
of Hannibal, and the Mont du CJiat, the fir.st Aljns at wliieli lie arrived, the spot on 
which he encountered the Allolu-ogcs. 
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stream, which foams heiieath in its naiTow and often ooncenled 
bed.* Tlic route thence leads to Les Kclielles,f a little town 
which owes its name to the mode of passing a cavern in its 
vicinity, through which formerly lay the only path to Chain- 
berry. Those who travelled by the old road, ascended ladders 
jdaced on tlie face of the rock, to the height of one hundred 
feet ; they then cnteix'd a c‘av(‘rn, and after climbing more 
than eighty feet through it, regained the day, in a deep cleft 
of the mountain ; and a path, of which some vestiges remain, 
like a Koman pavement, enabh‘d the traveller, witli com})ara- 
tive ease and freedom from danger, to attain the summit 
of this extraordinary passage. This was an undertaking 
always dangerous to the unskilful, and often impracticable, 
foi* the cavern was the emhouch are of the waters from the 
ravine above ; and as the snow and torrents often iiiterru})ted 
the passage, it was only in the most favourable seasons that 
the undertaking could be accomplislu^d. When the policy 
of a more intimate intercourse Avitli France suggested itself to 
th(^ enteqn-ising mind of Cliarles Emmanuel the Second, Duke 
of Savoy, he dctermin(?d to make a road here pra(»ticable for 
carriages ; and the most celebratial a(*t of his rcagii was the 
accomplishment of this great undertaking, which was called 
the route o f the Grotto. By loAvering the cleft in the mountain, 
and terracing a desciait to Les Echelles, he made a road which 
w^as long considered one of the most extraordinary jiroductions 
of human effort. A monument in tlu^ load contains a tablet, 
and the remains of an inscription, Avhic^h w^as written by 
Emmanuel Tesoro, though usually attributed to the Abbe 
St. Heal, commemorative of the construction of this route. 
The monument betrays numerous marks of musket-balls, 
received in a severe contest upon this spot between some 

J. J. Rousseau has rcconletl among his follies, that it was liero, on his wav to 
revisit Madame des Warrens, at Les (Tiariiiettes, he enjoyed the [)leasnre of rolling 
stones from the road into tlio roaring torrent below, and observing them bound fr«.>ni 
ledge to lodge before tViey reached tlieir goal in the depth and distance. 

t An excursion from Les Echelles to the Grand Chartreuse can l)e accomplished 
easily in a few hours, and it is the best point to start from on a visit to this secluded 
spot. 

NO. III. F 
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French republicans and Savoyards, in the early part of the 
French revolution : hut a paper sold by an old soldier, a 
enntonnier,* who kee 2 )s a hovel, and sells eau-de-vie, at the 
end of the new gallery, furnishes not only all of the inscription, 
which the halls of the revolutionists have made deficient, but 
a bombastic translation, in French, for the edification and 
amusement of ti'avellers.f 

(LVROLVS • EMAfANVEL • II 

SAIIAVDT.E • DVX • PEDEMONTIS • PRINCEPS • CVPRI • REX 
PVBLK’A • FEIJtaTATE • PARTA • SINdVLORVM • (»MMODTS • INTENTVS 
RREVrOREM • SECVRIOREMQVE • VIAM • REOIAM 
A- XATVRA- OCCI-VSAAf • ROMANIS- TNTENTATAM -C.ETERTS-DESPERATAM 
I)E1E(;T1S • SCOPVLORVM • REPAOVIAS • ^QVATA • MONTI VM • INKiVITATE 
QA'.E • CER\f( 'IBirS • IMMINEBANT • PEOIBVS • PR^EOIPlTfA • SVBSTERNENS 
.ETRRNIS • POPVLORVM • OOMMERCIIS • PATEFECIT 
ANNO • MUCLXX. 

The wol’k thus recorded was certainly one of great 
difficulty, and much was accomjdished in forming, in such a 
situation, even a narrow, steep, and difficult road : it served 
its purpose, however, above one hundred and fifty years. In 
1803 this road was condemned by the French engineers ; 
and Najioleon has, by one of the most extraordinary of his 
great woi'ks, sujierseded the old road, and left it, with its 
monumental record, and the old cavern of IjCs Echelles, to he 
visited only as curiosities. The present road avoids altogether 
the direction of the old one : it sweeps round the little valley 
above the village of Les Echelles, rises by a gradual ascent, and 
when on a level with the road formerly attained by the route 
of tlic Grotto, enters, at once, the i>crj)endicular face of the 
rock; and a magnificent gallery twen ty -five feet high proceeds 
a thousand feetj through the rock, over .a road twenty-five 

* A person stationed to keep the roads in order. 

f T/ari mil six cent soixante-dix, apres avoir rendu heureux sea pcuples, voulant 
encore etondre ses bieiifaits, Ch a Emmanuel TI., Due de Savoie, Prince do Pi^^mont, 
Roi tie Chypre, forc^a le.s roches h s%nivrir, soumit an niveau lea montagno .... fit 
rouler .sous les pieds Itnirs eiiiies luenavaiitea, ct, superieuraux Homains, qui n’esaay- 
crent pas une ,si gloricuse entroprise, .superieiir h tant d’autres qui ne purent qu’en 
de.scsperer en la ttuitant, vainqueur onfin dc la nature, — il ouvrit cette voie triomphantc, 
qui, pour toujouns, assure aux peuple.s divcr.s les moyens de s’unir entro eux. 

J 307 metre.s : a metro is about 1 - 13th more than an English yard. 
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rapidly down to St. Giacomo, and afterwards to Misocco. 
From St. Bernardin, Misocco is only three leagues, hut the 
actual descent is above 3000 feet. In the course of the descent 
from St. Bernardin to Misocco, many waterfalls aiTcst the 
attention of the traveller : the finest of these is near the bridge 
of St. Giacomo, where, turning to the left into a wood, and 
descending a little way on the right bank of the torrent, a very 
fine and pictures(£ue scene is presented of the Moesa, foaming 
in its violent descent amidst the rocks, and throwing up a mist, 
in which a beautiful iris may be seen, under favourable circum- 
stances of time and weather.* 

The change is very striking, from the cold, and its re- 
straints upon vegetation on the Bernardin, to tlie climate 
immediately below Misocco, where wine and Indian corn 
are raised, and the mulberry is successfully cultivated for 
silkworms; various forest-trees luxuriate, and the sun darts 
his southern rays upon the traveller, w'ho two hours before 
shivered in the bleak and cold I’egions of the Alps. Near 
Misocco, one of the mo.st beautiful scenes in the (n'isons is 
presented, where the valley is closed in by the hill, upon which 
are tlm ruins of the castle of Misocco.f On the right is the 
range of mountains which sepai'ate the valleys of Misocco and 
(’alanka; and on the left tlu; pi-ecipitous bases of the Monte 
Rouii'ioni and the Monti; Luadre. Down the side of the latter 
amidst rocks and woods, several cataracts descend into the 
M()(;sa, which deeply rolls through a defile on the left of the 
castle : below the ruins are seen the church of Soazzo and the 
lower valley of Misocco. J 


* Plato the lliirtl. 

t The early liistery of this castlo is obscure, but conjcrliire has attribute«l its 
crectiuu to the Goths, who availcel tliemselvcs of its coriiinaiuling situation to ^uard 
the pass of the Bcmanlin against the irruptions of the Fianks into Itluetia. it was 
possessed by the Barons de Sax from 033 to 1 when it was sold, with tlie valle y ot 
Misotx^o, to the celchi’ated and nohle Milanc.se, Trivulzio, under whom the people of 
the valley became free tutizens of tlie Grisoiis. lie greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars of Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

X Plate the Fourth. 
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Soon after leaving the castle of Misocco, the traveller 
arrives at BuflTalora, a spot remarkable for a very fine cataract, 
where, earl}' in the aftt'rnoon, the sun may be seen shining 
through the torrent, as it descends from a great height in a 
single jt‘t: the water, in dispersing into mist, intei'cepts the 
sun’s rays, and exhibits a blaze of illumined particles: it is 
singular and beautiful to observe a Avaterfall under such cir- 
cumstances. There is no valley in the A1|)S into which such 
munc'rous, varied, and beautiful torrents descend as into the 
Val JNfisoeco. From Lostallo, three <i[uarters of a post below 
IMisoeco, the distance to Bellinzona is only a j)ost and a half ; 
the descent is so gradual through the valley below the castle of 
INI isoceo, that in four leagues it does not exceed 800 feet. 
Ih'fore arriving at Boveredo, the traveller passes the ruins of 
the castles of Grouo and (.'alanka.* 

Boveredo is the chief town of the lower Val Misocco; 
lielow this ])lace the valley widens. About a league from 
Boveredo is 8t. A'ittore, the last village in the canton of the 
Orisons. 'I'lie canton of the Tessin commences at the village 
of Lumiuo. Shortly after, the A'al Levantine is entered, which 
conducts to Bellinzona; the road thence to the Lago Maggiore 
was descrll)ed in the Bass of the St. Oothard.f Another road 
from Bellinzona leads by the INIonte (\*nere to Lugano, in three 
hours, through a road admirably constructed, and upon which 
many striking points of view are presented, especially on the 
approach to Lugano, where, looking down over the vineyards, 
the town appears finely situated, on the shores of the lake of 
Lugano, the most beautiful of the northern lakes of Italy.J 

* Foniierly, a p.Ts.s existed Ity the valley (»f ( ^ihinl^a into the ( Jrisoiis over the Mont 
Adiila, and nt^ar the jL,d:ieiei’s (»!’ the Khine; but an extension of the glacievH has de- 
stroyed this route entirely. 

t A new road is now ni.ule from Locarno in llris-sago on the frontier of the Toflsin ; 
an* I to Inira on the i^ago Maggiore within the statt‘s of Sardinia, the intermediate 
})Oi tion is in progress, to make a road, in connexion with the route of the Bemardin, 
along the short s (»f iht; Lago Maggiore. This i.s undertaken by the King of Sardinia, 
just as the Austrians are forming a road to connect Milan with the Stclvio, along the 
shores of the Lake of Como. 

X Plato the Fifth. 
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of the Doire and the plains of Pieinont He hefoi’e liim ; and 
the foreground of this beautiful scene is rich with chestnuts, 
walnuts, vines, and tlie productions of a fruitful soil. 

On entering La Chuwe (ritaUn^ as Susa has been called, 
the ruins of the Fort of La Brunette are passed : in its days of 
power it was so cautiously watclu‘d, that a stranger ol)served 
to stop, and look at it for a moment, was ordered to pass on. 
It was considered one of tlie strongest fortresses in Europe, 
and guarded both the roads, to the (kmis and the (-Jenevre. 
The early importance of Susa is attested by many Roman 
remains : among these is the celebrati‘d arch raised by Cottius 
in honour of Augustus; beneath which the route lay through 
the valley of Oulx to the Mont (lenevre. 

After leaving Susa., the road crosst^s thc^ Ccmisella, a stream 
which descends from the Cenis and Hows into the Doire. At 
Busolino this river is passed: thence it flows on the left of the 
road until it reaches the Po below Turin. 

Among tlie feudal remains wfliich tlie traveller passes in the 
valley of the Doire, below Susa, are those of the picturesciuc 
chateau of St. Jorio; but the most extraordinary ruins are 
those of the monastery of St. Michel,^ on the Monti' Pirchi- 
riano, above St. Anibrogio. The founder was llugues de Dc- 
coiisu, who went to Rome and obtained absidution for some 
crime which he had committed, from the Pope, llugues, in 
his gratitude, promised to build a church on his return, which 
he did on the ^lonte Pirchiriano, and consecrated it to St. 
Michel. Privileges were granted to the new establishment by 
Pope Silvester; and it soon became, under the rules of St. 
Benoit, so celebrated for its splendour and jiower, that its 
abbots boasted of having founded and restored one hundred 
and forty churches and rich abbeys in France and Italy. f 

Fifth Plate. 

t Sanssure and Milan both describe their visits to the ruins of the monastery, and 
the latter gives an interesting sketch of its history, but without mentioning tlio 
period of its foundation. The tlithculty of erecting such an t^diliee on the moimtaiii 
must have been very great, as it requires an hour and a half to attain its sit(\ U'lien 
attained, the mtiss of ruins appears enoriiious ; a part of these is entered by a largo 
flight of steps. There are many ancient tombs of the monks ; some of them ai e opt'ii, 

NO. III. G 
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On one of its towers there was, until lately, a telegraph 
belonffina: to a series which communicated between Paris and 
Milan. 

The road from St. Ambrogio passes through Avigliana 
and Rivoli, where there is a chateau belonging to the court of 
Sardinia. From Rivoli, a fine avenue, nearly two leagues in 
length, extends to Turin. 

A description of Turin can be found in almost every topo- 
graphical work on Ttsily; it is precluded from these illustra- 
tions, by the limits of the text. The author, however, cannot 
pass unnoticed the view of the city from the hill of the Su- 
perga. The church on its summit is distant from Turin about 
five miles, and the ascent to it is so very steep that it employs 
above two houi’s to arrive there;* but the scene from the 
summit richly repays the troul)lc of reaching it, and exceeds 
any of a similar character that the author has ever enjoyed. 
Thence are seen in the j)laiu beneath, Tui’in, the Po winding 
by the city, and collecting the tributary streams that enrich 
the fertile country through which they flow, the avenue to 
Rivoli, and the valley of the Doire, leading to the ISIont 
Cenis, the lower ranges of the mountains, studded with towns 


aibl ihr ho<Uos din bo .soon in a dry sf.'ito, like the nminrnios of the ( JiianoIio.s ; they 
are .spoken of a.s having been aJ»jocts of cnri(»sity an«l rovoionce for many ages. Some 
Gothic ci)itap»hs i cinnin ; one of these marks the tomb of Uundolphe of Montebtdlo, 
wlio died in 13ot> ; and another of Scha.stian Serrai, a cardinal, who was ahbot of this 
monastery in 1-577 : tliere is also an ancient tomb without an in.scriptioii, said to be 
that (»f Comte Tlitnna.s, a ba.stard of the liuu.st; of Savoy, who lived in 1:33:3, and who 
is rcroided as a great ]»en(.'factor to thi.s ahltcy. 

3'lte view from the mona.stery i.s de.’^tfril.)e<l, hy those who have visited it, as mag- 
nificent, e.\ttTiding, from the vast ramp.irts of the ( V?nis, through the lower valley of 
th(‘ Doire, which winds beneath the moiia-stery, and enriclK^s a .scene that e.xtenda to 
Turin, tiu? ^loiito Superga, and the extensive plains which, beyond these, melt into 
the horizon. 

* It i.s generally known that the church was Ijiiilt hy Victor Amadeibs, in conse-- 
(pionce of a vow which he made to raise such an edifice, if Heaven a.ssi.sied him to 
relitive the city of Tujun, which in 170(> was l)c.sieged hy the French. Turin was 
deli va‘rc<l, but this votive building was not l)egun until 1715; it was completed in 
1731. Tt is a sjdendid objet^t to all the sui'nmnding country. Its internal splendour, 
however, has been much overrated ; it exliibits a mixtin o of magnificence and meail- 
ne.ss, .and much of wliat appears to be marble, is an imitation in painted wood and 
plaster, and ev(‘n .some (:*f tin? tombs of the sovereigns of Sardinia, for this is their 
cemetery, share in this pretence. 
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and villages, and above and beyond the vast range of the bigb 
Alps, extending from the Viso to the Monte Rosa : these 
present a magnificent coup (rwil. The view* in this Avork is 
taken from a vineyard, on the descent from the cbiirch, and 
the scene is limited, in the horizon, to the range of the 
Cottian Alps, from the beautiful peak of the ISIonte Viso to 
the Mont Cenis. 

There is much obscurity in the early histoi’y of the pass of 
the Mont Cenis. Though it has been for many ages the most 
frequented passage of the Alps between Fi-auce and Italy, f 
there is no certain evidence that it Avas knoAvn to the ancient 
Romans. That Marius, or Caesar, or I*om])ey, J or Augustus, 
traversed the Alps by the Ceni.s, or made a road across it, is 
by no means clear. The commentators upon the early Avriters 
appear to luwe confounded this passag(i with that of the Moiit 
Genevre, as both of them meet at Susa. A'either in the 
Antonine Itinerary nor the Theodosian Tables is numtion 
made of the Cenis ; neither is there any station on the moun- 
tain nor in the vale of the Arc noticed. § Those Avriters who 
have rej)orted that the passage by the Cenis Avas the route of a 
Roman army, or gx'iieral, have usually given desciijitions which 

* IMatt! Sixth. 

t 'The Italians, from thi.s circumstance, have given it the name of the Strada 
Hornet n a, 

I llio fragment preserved by Sallust of a letter troin rompey to the senate, which 
is suppo.sL'd to refer to a road tliat Pompey matle across the (\?nis, can in the judg- 
ment of tliose aetpiairited with the passes of tlie Alps, refer only to the Mont 
(lenevre ; and Ammianns Marcellinus, who is referretl to by Gibbon, as if to su])port 
his opinion of Oon.siantinc’s pa.ssago by the Cenis, tlescrihcs most distinctly the 
passage hy the Mont Genevie. Gibbon says tliut “Constantine preferred the road 
of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mont Cenis, ami led his troo})s with 
such activ(' diligence, that he deseended into the plains of Piedmont before tlie Court 
of Maxentius had any certain intelligence of his departure from the liaiiks of the 
Rhine but ho is neither lioriic out by Eusebius nor Zosimus in this statement, 
^riie latter merely says, that “ Constantine having collected an army from the barba- 
rians whom he hml subdued, from the Germans and other Celtic nations, and also 
from levies in Britain, which altogctlior amounted to 00,000 infantry and 8000 horse, 
descended from the Alps into Italy.” 

§ Simler, inde Alpibu^^ ('onimvntariu^^ says, “ Nor yet do wo think that this moun- 
tain alone i.s the Cottian Alps, hut others also by which the passage lies into Gaul, 
between the Maritime and Grian Alps ; for, from Susa through Novelesia and 
Ferrara, one ascends Mont Dionysius, whoso summit is called La Posta ; thence one 
descends into the valley Morienna to Luneberg, wdiero one perceives a statue of 
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can only apply to tl>e pass of the Gencvro, and sometimes even 
stiite that its route lay nnder the arch of Cottius. This 
arch is placed at tlie entrance of the valley of the Doria 
Snsana, wliich leads from Snsa to the ]\Iont Gen^jvre, and not 
to the ])assage of the Mont Cenis. The inscription upon the 
arch of Snsa, though it mentions the people around and heyond 
tlie ^font Genevre, even to the Gaturiges, who were subject to 
Cottius, takes no nollce of any on the Cenis, nor of the Garoceli, 
who were known to have inhabited the Cpper Maurienne.* 

It api)ears to be tin* fact, that th(> historians of Charlemagne 
are the first Avho name the Ctmis, and they relate that I’epin 
crossed tliis mountain to attack Astolj)hus, King of the Lom- 
bards, and assist I’ope Stephen III. Cliarlemagne often crossed 
the Cenis during his Avars Avith the Lombards; and his son, 
Louis le Debonnaire, is reported to liave beam the founder of 
the hospital on the jdain of the Cenis. (,'harles tlie Bald, the 
son of Louis, after crossing that mountain, died, according to 
the annals of St. Bertin, at a miserable village*, Brios, near 
lhamante. Mis death Avas imputed to poison administered to 
him by his Jcav physician. 

T)i'Mivs‘nis placctl on a oolnmn in the fonnn, wliicli is n snhject of worsliip to the 
(Jiiiils, .'iinl from whicli the mountain is siqtpo.sctl to derive its nanu‘. Some call this 
nitanitain (hnisium, (dliei’s Cinerum. Throtiigli tiiis pass .some \vrit(‘ that tdiarle- 
mai^ne, Kim; <*rFranee, led an jirmy against Desitlerium, King of tlte Loinhards.” 

* Whv thi^ pass of tlie ( a iiis was not so early known as tliat of tin? (leiievre and 
some others, may he thus explained. Tn seeking a pas.sage aen)ss the Alps, the 
geiu'ral aaid most ohvinus eourse sc'em.s 'to have been, to ascend the valley.s and 
eour.ses of rivers on oiu- side, and deseeml by the nearest valley on the other. ITie 
Cenis on Mie side of the Lansleboiirg offers no valley toe.xplore, for the eourse of the 
riv(‘i‘ Are is from the M<nit Iseran, where it rises ; and :it the fo(.>t of the Mont (Jenis, 
in the valley r;f the Are, then; is nothing to indicate a ]>a.ssage by this mountain. 
Tlu'ie is no doubt tliat the pass of the little M«.nt Ceiii.s, from ilramante to K.xilles, 
and that of the Col de la Jiue, from Modane to Ikn^lonncehe and OuLx, were known 
v(.*rv long hefoie the pre.st'iit |>ass of the (A'liis ; l)ut lajih thesi.* passes have valleys 
deseendiiig to the Are which would tempt the traveller to e\j)lore them. The latter, 
seems to have been one of the I'outes ad(»pt(Ml hy Julius Ciesar, when 
he crossed the Alps to suppress the inroad of the llelvetii and troops often erosse<l 
liy tlie.se p»asses during the wars of France an<l Savoy. It may he said that the 
a.seent of the Mont Cenis might Iiave been made by l.ho eonr.se of the river CeiiiselJa, 
which offers on the Italian side the usual appearance of a passa.ge. It must be con- 
sidi'red that the vMp.s were not e.xplorcil hy tlie Italians, hut hy their invaders, the 
Gauls, who poui'cd tluhr hordes into tlie fertile country of Italy, to luxuriate in a 
soil which claimed from tliem less lahoiu- a.s a rccuiiipcnse for its tTijoyment. 
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From this period the pass of the Ceiiis appears to have 
become the usual route for travellers from France into Italy, 
and frequent mention is made of it in the military annals of 
Fiemont. Many writers of the sixteeiitli and seventeenth 
centuries relate their adventures on crossing these Alps : 
among them Conde, Cardinal Bentivoglio, and other dis- 
tinguished travellers, liave recorded th(»ir admiration of the 
grandeur of the scenes, or the dangers and pleasures of their 
journey across these mountains.* 

lint it rcanained for Napoleon Buonaparte to make this 
pass availalde to travellers at all seasons of the year, and 
associate his name with its history as long as hunian record 
can last. In 1802 the first consul decided upon opening a 
communication by a grand route between the ISIaurienne and 
riemont; and, alter a careful survey l)y M. Dausse, chief en- 
giiu‘er, of the dillerent cols whi(*h h'd from one of theses coun- 
tries to th(‘ oth<‘r, that of t1u‘ grand Mont Cenis was chosen. 

Ill 180»j the works of the new road were begTin, and so lar 
compl<‘tod 111 tliat, during that year 2911 caiTiages, 

14,0.‘37 carts and waggons, and /J7,2r)5 horses and mules 
tra\’cr.sed the mountain. 

?sot niori* than five montlis of eHective lahour could be 
accomplished in a year. (Icncrally the works began about 
the middle of M.ay, and ended in the beginning of October.'j’ 
"riic expense of these astonishing works has been estimated at 
7, l(it),0()() francs, nearly .‘300,000/. sterling. 

* (Jrn.sloy, ill s])caking of the f.;ni(les ef Lanslehoui'i^, that in lieariiig file 

rLtis/i () portem'^ the nlil mode nf travelling aero.’^s tlie t’enis, “they rtdievo eaeh other 
with great laeility, and eonverse gaily with tlu-ir eharges, of the ])riiK-es, eardinals, and 
generals, whom tht*y havt' hoiaie aero-^'S the mountains, and on the gi nero.sity of their 
highiies.sfs : one said his father had as.sisted to earrv the l-)ne de Veiidonu‘, who was 
l(' phtA th'uh' do I'orp.^ dn niondo. To an inquiry, if a eortain eai>tain of Algta ines, called 
IfanuihMl, had not pa.s.sed that way A.ith a great army, about two thon.saiul years ago, 
one rejdiod that tin*)' had heard speak of that man, and that tlu‘ people of the little 
St, l>ernard said that it was hy their eonnt,i-y that he Imd jiassed ; hut that the 
Mareschal <le Villars and the (’ainlinal de IVdignac had assured the people of Lanslc- 
bourg that he wont by the Cenis. 

if Idle sct'iK's in summer, during the progress of the woiks, must have been very 
aniiiiated : from the Tavernettes to tlie [»laiij of fSt. Nicolas sometiiucs more than two 
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The establishment of twenty-five houses of refuge along 
the line of road, renders the passage of the Ceuis, evpn in 
winter, perfectly safe. These houses are placed on the spots 
the most dangerous, and become asylums against the tempests 
that sometimes rage in the Alps. 

From Lanslebourg to Susa, about nine posts and a half, 
this magnificent road is everywhere tliirty feet wide, and so 
easy of ascent, on either side of the mountain, that, from Susa 
to the plain of the Ceuis, the journey can bo accomplished in 
four hours in a carriage ; and from Lanslebourg to the 
Tavernettes, in little more than half the time. 

By a decree of the 20tli January, 1811, the French govern- 
ment established a tax on the route of the Mont Ceuis, as a 
fund for the payment of the cantouniers ; which i)roduced, from 
the 1st of March, 1811, to the 1st of March, 1813, 328,174 
francs, 13,127/. The King of Sardinia continues this tax. 

It was, at one time, contcmplatc'd by Napoleon to erect a 
monument on the Cenis to commemorate the compicst of 
Europe by the French ; and twenty-five millions of francs, one 
million sterling, were destined to its expense. IM. Den’in, who 
was engineer in chief, ch.arged with the works of the Mont Cenis 
some time before their completion, had many (j[uestions sub- 
mitted to him by the French Institute, upon the practicability 
of erecting a permanent trophy on the plain of the Cenis. 
Too many difficulties, however, presented themselves, and the 
plan was abandoned. No one will feel that its accomplish- 
ment was neces.sary to the memory or the honour of Napoleon, 
whilst this stupendous work — his conquest of the Alps — is 
seen in the magnificent route of the Cenis. 

thousand workmen were employed ; most of them barracked on the banka of the lake, 
1940 metres above the level of tlie sea. At sunset a last salute announced the close 
of the labours of the day ; and during half an hour, the reports of blasting the rocks 
reverberated in the mountains : a little after, the camp was illuminated by the fires 
of the workmen preparing their evening repast. 
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